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SKETCHES OF FOREIGN SOCIETY. 





[From the Court Magazine.] 
LOVE AND DIPLOMACY. 
“ Pray = me, 
ike a hath found 3 
Sees reer Wee” 

Ir was on a fine September evening, within my time (and I am 
not, I trust, too old to be loved,) that Count Anatole L———, of 
the impertinent and particularly useless profession of attaché, 
walked up and down before the glass in his rooms at the “ Archduke 
Charles,” the first hotel, as you know if you have travelled, in the 
green-belted and fair city of Vienna. The brass ring was still 
swinging on the end of the bell-rope, and, in a respectful attitude 
at the door, stood the just-summoned Signor Attilio, valet and privy 
counsellor to one of the handsomest coxcombs errant through the 
world. Signor Attilio was a Tyrolese, and, like his master, was 
very handsome. 

Count Anatole had been idling away three golden summer 
months in the Tyrol, for the sole purpose, as far as mortal eyes 
could see, of disguising his fine Phidian features in a callow mous- 
tache and whiskers. The crines ridentes (as Eneas Silvius has it,) 
being now in acondition beyond improvement, Signor Attilio had for 
some days been rather curious to know what course of events 
would next occupy the diplomatic talents of his master. 

After a turn or two more, taken in silence, Count Anatole stopped 
in the middle of the floor, and eyeing the well-made Tyrolese from 
head to foot, begged to know if he wore at the present moment his 
most becoming breeches, jacket and beaver. 

Attilio was never astonished at any thing his master did or said. 
He simply answered “ Si Signore.” 

“ Be so kind as to strip immediately, and dress yourself in that 
travelling suit lying on the sofa.” 

As the green, gold-corded jacket, knee-breeches, buckles and 
stockings were laid aside, Count Anatole threw off his dressing- 
gown, and commenced encasing his handsome proportions in the 
cast-off habiliments. He then put on the conical, slouch-rimmed | 


hat, with the tall eagle's feather stuck jauntily on the side and the | 


two rich tassels pendant over his left eye, and the toilet of the valet 
being completed at the same moment, they stood looking at one 
another with perfect gravity, rather transformed, but each apparently 
quite at home in his new character. 

* You look very like a gentleman, Attilio,” said the count. 

“Your excellency has caught, to admiration, l’aria del paése,” 
complimented back again the sometime Tyrolese. 

* Attilio!” 

“ Signore !” 

“Do you remember the lady jn the forest of Friuli?” 

Attilio began to have a glimmering of things. Some three months 
before, the count was dashing on at a rapid post-pace, through a 
deep wood in the mountains which head in the Adriatic. A sudden 
pull-up at a turning in the road nearly threw him from his britska, 
and looking out at the “ anima di porco !” of the postillion, he found 
his way impeded by an overset carriage, from which three or four 
servants were endeavouring to extract the body of an old man, 
killed by the accident. 

There was more attractive metal for the traveller, however, in 
the shape of a young and beautiful woman, leaning, pale and faint, 
against a tree, and apparently about to sink to the ground, unas- 
sisted. To bring a hat full of water from the nearest brook, and 
receive her falling head on his shoulder, was the work of a thought. 
She had fainted quite away, and taking her, like a child, into his 
arms, he placed her on a bank by the road-side, bathed her forehead 
and lips, and chafed her small white hands, till his heart, with all 
the distress of the scene, was quite mad with her perfect beauty. 

Animation at last began to return, and as the flush was stealing 
into her lips, another carriage drove up with servants in the same 
livery, and Count Anatole, thoroughly bewildered in his new dream, 
mechanically assisted them in getting their living mistress and dead 
master into it, and until they were fairly out of sight, it had never 
occurred to him that he might possibly wish to know the name and 
condition of the fairest piece of work he had ever seen from the 
hand of his Maker. 

An hour before, he had doubled his buono mano to the postillion, 
and was driving on to Vienna, as if to sit at a new congress. Now, 
he stood leaning against the tree, at the foot of which the grass and 
wild flowers showed the print of a new-made pressure, and the pos- 
tillion cracked his whip, and Attilio reminded him of the hour he 
was losing, in vain. 

He remounted after a while ; but the order was to go back to the 
last post-house. 


Three or four months at a solitary albergo in the neighbourhood 
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horseback in every direction, and by his servant in very particu- 
lar ennui, bring up the story nearly to where the scene opens. 

“T have seen her!” said the count. 

Attilio only lifted up his eyebrows. 

“She is here, in the neighbourhood of Vienna !” 

“ Felice lei!” murmured Attilio. 

“ She is the Princess Leichstenfels, and, by the death of that old 
man, a widow.” 

“ Veramente?” responded the valet, with a rising inflexion ; for 
he knew his master and French morals too’ well not to foresee a 
damper in the ibility of matrimony. 

ee ccnemn?” seedy echoed the count. “And now, listen. 
The princess lives in close retirement. An old friend or two, and a 
tried servant, are the only persons who see her. You are to con- 
trive to see this servant to-morrow, corrupt him to leave her, and re- 
commend me in his place, and then you are to take him as your cou- 
rier to Paris; whence, if I calculate well, you will return to me be- 
fore long, with important despatches. Do you understand me!” 

“ Signor, si!” 

In the small boudoir of a maison de plaisance, belonging to the 
noble family of Leichstenfels, sat the widowed mistress of one of 
the oldest tities and finest estates of Austria. The light from a 
single long window opening down to the floor, and leading out upon a 
terrace of flowers, was subdued by a heavy crimson curtain, looped 
partially away, a pastille lamp was sending up from its porphyry 
pedestal a thin and just perceptible curl of smoke, through which 
the lady musingly passed backward and forward one of her slender 
fingers, and, on a table near, lay a sheet of black-edged paper, 
crossed by a small silver pen, and scrawled over irregularly with 
devices and disconnected words, the work evidently of a fit of the 
most absolute and listless idleness. 

The door opened, and a servant in mourning 
the lady. 

“T have thought over your request, Wilhelm,” she said ; “I had 
become accustomed to your services, and regret to lose you ; but I 
should regret more to stand in the way of your interest. You have 
my permission.” 

Wilhelm expressed his thanks with an effort that showed he had 
not obeyed the call of mammon without regret, and requested leave 
to introduce the person he had proposed as his successor. 

“ Of what country is he?” 

“ Tyrolese, your excellency. 

“ And why does he leave the gentleman with whom he came to 
Vienna?” 

“ Tl est amoureuz d'une Viennaise, madame,” answered the ex- 
valet, resorting to French to express what he considered a delicate 
circumstance. 

“ Pauvre enfant!” said the princess, with a sigh that partook as 
much of envy as of pity; “let him come in!” 

And the Count Anatole, as the sweet accents reached his ear, 
stepped over the threshold, and in the coarse but gay dress of the 
Tyrol, stood in the presence of her whose dewy temples he had 
bathed in the forest, whose lips he had almost “pried into for 
breath,” whose snowy hands he had chafed and kissed when the 
senses had deserted their celestial organs—the angel of his per- 
petual dream, the lady of his wild and uncontrollable, but respect- 
ful and honourable love. 

The princess looked carelessly up as he approached, but her eyes 
seemed arrested in passing over his features. It was but momentary. 
She resumed her occupation of winding her taper fingers in the 
smoke curls of the incense-lamp, and with half a sigh, as if she had 
repelled a pleasing thought, she leaned back in the silken fauteuil, 


livery stood before 


ee 

The disguised footman had shown the gay and handsome noble- 
man to his mistress’s presence. After re-arranging a family of 
very well-arranged flower-pots, shutting the window to open it 
again, changing the folds of the curtains not at all for the better, 
and looking a stolen and fierce look at the unconscious visitor, he 
could find no longer an apology for remaining in the room. He 
shut the door after him in a tempest of jealousy. 

“ Did your exeellency ring ‘” said he, opening the door again, af- 
ter a few minutes of intolerable torture. 

The prince was on his knees at her feet! 

“No, Anatole ; but you may bring me a glass of water.” 

As he entered with the silver tray trembling in his hand, the 
prince was rising to go. His face expressed delight, hope, triumph— 
every thing that could madden the soul of the irritated lover. Af 
ter waiting on his rival to his carriage, he returned to his mistress, 
and receiving the glass upon the tray, was about leaving the room 
in silence, when the princess called to him. 

In all this lapse of time it is not to be supposed that Count Ana 
tole played merely his footman’s part. His respectful and elegant 
demeanour, the propriety of his language, and that deep devoted- 
ness of manner which wins a woman more than all things else, 
soon gained upon the confidence of the princess; and before a week 
was past she found that she was happier when he stood behind her 
chair, and gave him, with some self-denial, those frequent permissions 
of absence from the palace which she supposed he asked to prosecute 
the amour disclosed to her on his introduction to her service. As 
time flew on, she attributed his earnestness and occasional warmth 
of manner to gratitude ; and, without reasoning much on her own 
feelings, gave herself up to the indulgence of a degree of interest 
in him which would have alarmed a woman more skilled in the 
knowledge of the heart. Married from a convent, however, to an 
old man who had secluded her from the world, the voice of the 

passionate count in the forest of Friuli was the first sound of love 
that had ever entered her ears. She knew not why it was that the 
tones of her new footman, and now and then a look of his eyes, as 
he leaned over to assist her at table, troubled her memory like » 
trace of a long lost dream. 
But, oh! what moments had been his in these fleeting months ' 
Admitted to her presence in her most unguarded hours—seeing her 
at morning, at noon, at night, in all her unstudied and surpassing 
loveliness—for ever near her, and with the world shut out—her 
rich hair blowing with the lightest breeze across his fingers in his 
assiduous service—her dark, full eyes, unconscious of an observer, 
filling with unrepressed tears, or glowing with pleasure over some 
tale of love—her exquisite form flung upon a couch, or bending 
over flowers, or moving about the room in all its native and un 
trammelled grace—and her voice, tender, and most tender to him, 
though she knew it not, and her eyes, herself unaware, ever fol- 
lowing him in his loitering attendance—and he, the while, losing 





| never a glance or a motion, but treasuring all up in his heart with 


the avarice of a miser—what, in common life, though it were the 
life of fortune’s most favoured child, could compare with it for biiss? 
Pale and agitated, the count turned back at the cal! of his mi» 
tress, and stood waiting her pleasure. 

* Anatole !” 

“ Madame !” 

The answer was so low and deep it startled even himself, 

She motioned to him to come nearer. She had sunk upon the 
sofa, and as he stood at her feet she leaned forward, buried her 
hands and arms in the long curls which, in her retirement, she 
allowed to float luxuriantly over her shoulders, and sobbed aloud. 





and asked the new-comer his name. 

“ Anatole, your excellency.” 

The voice again seemed to. stir something in her memory. She 
passed her hand over her eyes, and was for a moment lost in thought. 
“ Anatole,” she said, (oh, how the sound of his own name, mur- 
mured in that voice of music, thrilled through the fiery veins of the 
disguised lover !), ‘* Anatole, I receive you into my service. Wil- 
helm will inform you of your duties, and—I have a fancy for the 
dress of the Tyrol—you may wear it instead of my livery, if you 
will.” 

And with one stolen and warm gaze from under his drooping 
eyelids, and heart and lips on fire, as he thanked her for her con- 
descension, the new retainer took his leave. 

Month after month passed on—to Count Anatole in a bewilder- 
ing dream of ever-deepening passion. It was upon a soft and 
amorous morning of April that a dashing equipage stood at the 
door of the proud palace of Leichstenfels. The arms of Esterhazy 
blazed on the pannels, and the insouciants chasseurs leaned against 
the marble columns of the portico, waiting for their master, and 
speculating on the gaiety likely to issue from the suit he was prose- 
cuting within. How could a prince of Esterhazy be supposed to 


Ov: and forgetful of all but the distress of the lovely crea 
ture before him, the count dropped upon the cushion on which 
rested the smal] foot in its mourning slipper, and taking her hand, 
pressed it suddenly and fervently to his lips. 

The reality broke upon her! She was beloved—but by whom! 
A menial! and the appalling answer drove all the blood of her 
proud race in a torrent upon her heart, sweeping away all affection 
as if her nature had never known its name. She sprang to her feet, 
aud laid her hand upon the bell. 

“ Madame !” said Anatole, in a cold, proud tone. 

She staid her arm to listen. 

“T leave you for ever.” 

And again, with the quick revulsion of youth and passion, her 
woman’s heart rose within her, and she buried her face in her hands, 
and dropped her head in utter abandonment on his bosom. 

It was the birthday of the emperor, and the courtly nobles of 
Austria were roliing out from the capital to offer their 

tions at the royal palace of Schoenbrunn. In addition to the usual 
attractions of the scene, the drawing-room was to be graced by the 
first public appearance of a new French ainbassador, whose reputed 
personal beauty, and the talents he had displayed in a late secret 
negotiation, had set the whole court, from the queen of Hungary 








of this adventure, passed by the count in scouring the country on 





sue in vain? 


to the youngest dame d’honneur, in a flame of curiosity. 
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To the prince Esterliazy there, was another reason | 
the day in red letters. The princess Leichstenfels, by an express 
message from the empress, was to throw aside her widow's weeds, 
and appear once more to the admiring world. She had yielded to 
the summons, but it was to be her last day of splendour. Her 
heart and hand were plighted to her Tyrolese menial, and the 
brightest and loveliest ornament of the court of Austria, when the 
ceremonies of the day were over, was to lay aside the costly bauble 
from her shoulder, and the glistening tiara from her brow, and for- 
get rank and fortune as the wife of his bosom ! 

The dazzling hours flew on. The plain and kind old emperor 
welcomed and smiled upon all. The wily Metternich, in the prime 
of his successful manhood, cool, polite, handsome, and winning, 
gathered golden opinions by every word and look ; the young duke 
of Reichstadt, the mild and gentle son of the struck eagle of St. 
Helena, surrounded and caressed by a continual cordon of admiring 
women, seemed forgetful that Opportunity and Expectation awaited 
him, like two angels with their wings outspread ; and haughty nobles 
and their haughtier dames, statesmen, scholars, soldiers, and 
priests, crowded upon each other’s heels, and mixed together in 
that doubtful podrida, which goes by the name of pleasure. I could 
moralize here had I time ! 

The princess of Leichstenfels had gone chrough the ceremony 
of presentation, and had heard the murmur of admiration, drawn by 
beauty from all lips, and dizzy with the scene, and with a bosom 
full of painful and conflicting emotions, she had accepted the prof- 
fered arm of prince Esterhazy to breathe a fresher air upon the 
terrace. They stood near a window, and he was pointing out to 
his fair but inattentive companion the various characters as they 
passed within. 

“ T must contrive,” said the prince, “to show you the new en- 
voy. Oh! you have not heard of him. Beautiful as Narcissus, 
modest as Pastor Corydon, clever as the prime minister himself, 
this paragon of diplomatists has been here in disguise these three 
months, negotiating about—Metternich and the deuse know what 
—but rewarded at last with an ambassador's star, and—but here he 
is; Princess Leichstenfels, permit me to present—” 

She heard no more. A glance from the diamond star on his 
breast to the Hephestion mouth and keen dark eye of Count Ana- 
tole revealed to her the mystery of months. And as she leaned 
against the window for support, the hand that sustained her in the 
forest of Friuli, and the same thrilling voice, in almost the same 
never-forgotten cadence, offered his impassioned sympathy and aid, 
and she recognized and remembered all. 

I must go back so far as to inform you, that Count Anatole, on 
the morning of this memorable day, had sacrificed a silky, but pru- 
rient moustache, and a pair of the very sauciest dark whiskers 
out of Coventry. Whether the Prince Esterhazy recognized in the 
new envoy, the lady’s gentleman who so inopportunely broke in 
upon his tender avowal, I am not prepared to say. I only know (for 
I was there) that the Princess Leichstenfels was wedded to the 
new ambassador in the‘ leafy month of June,” and the Prince Ester- 
hazy, unfortunately prevented by illness from attending the nuptials, 
lost a very handsome opportunity of singing with effect, 

“Tf she be not fair for me,” 
upposing it translated into German. 

Whether the enamoured ambassadress prefers her husband in his 
new character, I am equally uncertain; though, from much know- 
ledge of German courts and a little of human nature, I think she 
will be happy if at some future day she would not willingly ex- 
change her proud envoy for the devoted Tyrolese, and does not sigh 
that she can no more bring him to her feet with a pull ofa silken string. 





SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 








CAMPBELL’S LIFE OF MRS. SIDDONS. 

Since our last we have completed the perusal of these delightful 
volumes, and feel strongly tempted to five whole pages of extracts ; 
so beautiful is the style, and so full of interest the matter. The fol- 
lowing passages, from the memoranda of the great actress herself, 
are too good to be resisted. We are happy to announce that the 
impatient longings of the public, for the entire work, will be gratifi- 
ed in the course of a few more days. 

“T cannot now remember the regular succession of various cha- 
racters during this my first season, 1782-3. I think Belvidera came 
soon after Isabella, who almost precluded the appearance of all 
others for a very long time; but I well remember my fears and 
ready tears on each subsequent effort, lest I should fall from my 
high exaltation. The crowds collected about my carriage at my 
outgoings and incomings, and the gratifying and sometimes comical 
remarks I heard on those occasions were extremely diverting. The 
royal family very frequently honoured me with their presence. The 
king was often moved to tears, and the queen, at one time, told me, 
in her gracious manner and broken English, that her only refuge 
was actually turning her back to the stage, at the same time pro- 
testing that my acting was, ‘ indeed, too disagreeable.’ In short, 
ali went on most prosperously ; and, to complete my triumph, I 
had the honour to receive the commands of their majesties to go 
and read to them, which I frequently did, both at Buckingham- 
house and at Windsor. Their majesties were the most gratifying 
auditors, because the most unremittingly attentive. The king was 
a most judicious and tasteful critic, both in acting and dramatic 
composition. He told me he had endeavoured vainly, to detect me 
in a false emphasis, and very humorously repeated many of Mr. 
Smith's, who was then a principal actor. He graciously recom- 
mended the propriety of my action, particularly the total repose in 
certain situations. ‘This, he said, is a character in which Garrick 


failed. ‘He never could stand stil/—he was a great fidget.’ 1 do 
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remember the time, (she continues,) that I was favoured 
with an invitation from Dr. Johnson, but I think it was during the 
first year of my celebrity. The doctor was then a wretched inva- 
lid, and had requested my friend, Mr. Windham, to persuade me to 
favour him by drinking tea with him in Bolt Court. ****** The 
doctor spoke highly of Garrick’s various powers of acting. When 
Mr. Windham and myself were discussing some point respecting 
Garrick, he said, ‘Madam, do not trouble yourself to convince 
Windham : he is the very bull-dog of argument, and will never 
lose his hold.’ Dr. Johnson’s favourite female character in Shak- 
spear was Katherine, in Henry VIII. He was most desirous of 
seeing me in that play; but said, ‘ I am too deaf and too blind to 
see or hear at a greater distance than the stage-box, and have little 
taste for making myself a public gaze in so distinguished a situa- 
tion.’ I assured him that nothing would gratify me so much as to 
have him for an auditor, and that I could procure for him an easy 
chair, at the stage door, where he would both see and hear, and be 
perfectly concealed. He appeared greatly pleased with this ar- 
rangement ; but, unhappily for me, he did not live to fulfil our 
mutual wishes. Some weeks before he died I made him some 
morning visits. He was extremely, though formally polite ; always 
apologized for being unable to attend me to my carriage ; conduct- 
ed me to the head of the stairs, kissed my hand, and bowing, said, 
‘ Dear Madam, I am your most humble servant ;’ and these were 
always repeated without the smallest variation.” 

When attending Reynolds for his glorioys picture of the Tragic 
Muse, she writes: 

“ At his house were assembled all the good, the wise, the talent- 
ed, the rank and fashion, of the age. About this time he produced 
his picture of me in the character of the Tragic Muse. In justice 
to his genius, I cannot but remark his instantaneous decision of the 
attitude and expression of the picture. It was, in fact, decided 
within the twinkling of aneye. When I attended him for the first 
sitting, after more gratifying encomiums than I can now repeat, he 
took me by the hand, saying, ‘ Ascend your undisputed throne, and 
graciously bestow upon me some good idea of the Tragic Muse.’ I 
walked up the steps, and instantly seated myself in the attitude in 
which the Tragic Muse now appears. This idea satisfied him so 
well, that without one moment’s hesitation he determined not to 
alter it. WhenI attended him for the last sitting, he seemed to be 
afraid of touching the picture ; and, after pausingly contemplating 
his work, he said, ‘No; I will merely add a little more colouring to 
the face.’ I then begged him to pardon my presumption in hoping 
that he would not heighten the tone of complexion so,deeply accor- 
dant with the chilly and concentrated musings of pale melancholy. 
He most graciously complied with my petition; and, some time af- 
terwards when he invited me to go and see the picture finished, and 
in the frame, he did me the honour to thank me for persuading him 
to pause from heightening the colour, being now perfectly convinced 
that it would have impaired the effect ; adding, that he had been 
inexpressedly gratified by observing many persons strongly affected 
in contemplating this favourite effort of his pencil. I was delight- 
ed when he assured me that he was certain that the colours would 
remain unfaded as long as the canvass would keep them together, 
which, unhappily, has not been the case with all his works; he 
gallantly added, with his own benevolent smile, ‘ And, to confirm 
my opinion, here is my name ; for I have resolved to go down to 
posterity on the hem of your garment.’ Accordingly it appears 
upon the border of the drapery. Here ended our interview; and, 
shortly afterwards, his precious life.” 


THE CHILD SAVED FROM THE WRECK. 

The following whimsical sketch is taken from “The cruise of 
the Midge,” in the July number of Blackwood. The extract com. 
mences immediately after a thrilling description of a wreck, the on- 
ly survivors of which were a beautiful child of three years, and a 


| sheep to which the boy had been fastened by his mother when the 


wrecked vessel was on the point of sinking; the sheep floated and 
saved the child, both having been picked up by a boat from the 
Midge after the storm had abated. 

“ When I awoke next morning, the first thing I did was to recon- 
noitre how my little and most unexpected visitor held out. There 
lay the fair child, steeped in a baimy slumber, with his downy cheeks 
as peachlike and blooming as ever; even his hair, with the crystal- 
lized salt sparkling amongst it, once more curled thick and cluster- 
ing round his magnificent forehead. As I stooped over him he 
awoke, and stretched out his arms in the evident expectation of 
clasping some one that he had beenaccustomed to lie beside ; alas ! 
they touched the cold hard ship’s side. He grew startled, and call- 
ed on his mother and then on his father, and on his grandfather, 
and his dear aunt Emily! waiting between each exclamation for 
the wonted caress or answer. His eye caught mine—he looked 


gan to cry bitterly, and to sob as if his little heart would have burst. 
Lennox and I did all we could to pacify him, but who could come 
instead to him of those whose hearts were now cold for ever? I 
could not stand it, and went on deck, leaving him in the hands 
of the steward. 

“‘ The weather was now clear, and the sea had gone down ; the 
frigate was about a mile and a half on our lee-bow, carrying all sail, 
so that we had to crack on to keep up with her. During that fore- 
noon and the following day we had no communication together, but 
about eleven a. m. on the third day after the ship had foundered, we 
got so well placed on her quarter as to be able to communicate with- 
out trumpets. 


“The commodore hailed first—‘ Sad accident that t’other day, 








Mr. Brail.” 


surprised, and peered anxiously all about the cabin, until at last, as || 
if he had really comprehended the full extent of his desolation , he be- || 
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** All hands Jost, I presume.’ 

“ Before I could answer, he continued, evidently in great amaze- 
ment, ‘ What child is that, Mr: Brailt’ I looked round, and was 
a good deal surprised to see the figure the little stranger now 
cut. When picked up he had nothing on but his little frock 
and shift, which had been torn in the getting of him in, so Lennox 
and the sailmaker had rigged him in a tiny check-shirt, with white 
lappels, a pair of little duck trowsers, with large horn buttons, very 
wide at the feet, and very tight at the waist—cut, in a word, in the 
very extreme of a nautical dandyism ; little white canvass shoes, 
and a small tarpauling hat completed his set-out. They had even 
hung by a piece of spunyarn a small horn-handled knife round his 
neck, so that he was a complete topman in miniature. 

‘“‘Childlike, for he could not have been three years old at the most, 
he had already taken to the men, and was playing with the pet-lamb, 
that was making believe to buck him with his head; and indeed 
every now and then it would knock over the little fellow, but with- 
out hurting him, and roll about with him on the deck. 

“* What child is that? And I see you have some live-stock— 
where got you the sheep ?” 

“* The child was picked up, lashed to the lamb, Sir Oliver, when 
the ship went down.’ 

“¢ Come on board, and dine with me at three, Mr. Brail—you can 
tell me ail about it then.’ 

“ We sheered off again; and it was laughable to notice the 
crowd of heads out of the frigate’s ports the instant the little fellow 
was noticed on our decks. Immediately after this a group of men 
were sitting in the bowsof the felucca with the child amongst them 
Lennox came up to me and touched his forehead—‘ The little fellow 
told me his name was William Howard, sir; probably you would 
like to set it down as a clew to find out his friends when we get 
to England.’ 

“A very proper precaution, Lennox, and well thought of, but 
are you sure that was the name the child answered to.’ 

«+ Quite, sir; if you will step here, sir, you will be satisfied of it.” 
I followed him a pace or two nearer the group playing with the child. 

‘¢ Dogvane,’ said Lennox—the man answered ; ‘ Wilcox,’ another 
seaman pricked up his ears, both a good deal surprised at the 
steward’s address, with me at his back—but all this time the 
boy was tumbling about amongst the men, taking no notice either 
or Lennox or me. 

“¢ William Howard,’ said Lennox. ‘ What you want?’ promptly 
said the child, as he knocked off from his play, and loeked steadfast- 
ly at the marine. ‘A good and satisfactory proof,’ said 1; ‘I will 
make a note of it, Lennox.’ 

* Donovan and I sometime after this were walking backwards on 
the small quarterdeck, talking of I don’t remember what, when we 
perceived a stir amongst the men forward, and an a tempt evident- 
ly making amongst them to shove old Dogvane aft with some com- 
munication to me. He appeared reluctant to be thrust forward as 
spokesman, and waxed very emphatic in his gestures to the group 
who were all talking at the same time, and laughing with each 
other as they closed round the old quartermaster. 

“«* Come, there is more rain than wind in that squall,’ said [, to 
Donovan, looking towards the group. ‘ What request, think you, is 
to be made now, Dennis” 

“« Can’t conjecture for the life of me,’ said he. 

“ Dogvane now took a fresh quid, by way of gaining courage, I 
suppose, to enter on his embassage, and advancing a step from the 
rest, he cast his eyes on the deck, and began to thump one hand on 
another, and to mutter with his lips as if he had been rehearsing a 
speech. Presently, giving his trousers a hitch, and his quid a cruel 
chirt, he looked towards us, in act to advance, as it were, but his 
heart again failed him, and with another pull at his waistband, and 
a tremendous chew of his quid, which made the tobacco juice squirt 
from both corners of his mouth, he hove about again, apparently in 
despair and discomfiture, and joined the others, who instantly set up 





| a loud laugh. 


“ Lennox, I saw, had now slid round to the men, and with a most 
quizzical cast of his eye, was using his powers of persuasion with 
old Dogvane to get him to weigh anchor once more, and to set forth 
on his mission again, but the quartermaster shook his head, and 
seemed to refuse point-blank. At length, after a great deal of bother, 
the steward appeared to have screwed his courage to the sticking- 
place, for he now advanced to within a couple of yards of where 
we stood, the group behind creeping up after him. He kept rubbing 
the back of his hand across his muzzle, and coughing and clearing 
his voice, and every now and then he took a squint over his shoul- 
der, to see that, in case his memory should fail him, he was in im- 
mediate communication with his reserve. After another stiff chew 
of his quid, and a hitch of the waistband of his trowsers, and a 
smoothing down of his forelock, he tore his hat off his head, as if it 
had been a divot, as Lennox might have said, and broke ground 
to the following purport : 

«You sees, your honour, and Mr. Donovan, there—gentlemen 
both’—A considerable pause, during which he seemed awfully 
puzzled.’ 

“*T am gravelled already, Lennox, you see,’ quoth he, over his 
shoulder.’ 

«No, no,’ said Lennox, ‘try again man, try again.’ 

“** May it please you, sir—it has blowed half a gale of wind some 
two days agone, as mayhap your honour knows ——.’ 

“T could not help smiling for the soul of me. 

“*Why, Dogvane, I have reason good to know that, but what 
would you be after? Come to the point, man.’ 

““* And so I would, captain, if I only knowed how to get there—I 
fear the point he speaks of lies in the wind’s eye, and that I shan” 
fetch it,’ (aside to Lennox,) ‘ but as I says before your honour, we 








had a sniffer some two days agone, and the parrot, Wapping Poll, 
yoar honour—why, she was blown overboard, your honour, and as a 
parrot is not of the gull specie, your honours, I fears as how poor 
Poil may have been drowned.’ 

“I could scarcely keep my gravity. 

“« Why, assume that the bird is drowned, then, Dogvane, and 

t on.’ 
or ‘No, sir, with all submission, I have no sartainty of that. A bird 
that can speak, must think ; and it’s no impossibility, in my mind, 
in Poll being at this moment cruising as mate of the watch on the 
back of a wild-duck—but then a duck does dive now and then, to be 
sure.’ I now suspected he had strengthened his nerves a little with 
a glass of grog. ‘However, Poll might take a flight the time the 
other was below, you know, sir, if she only knowed where he might 
rise again. Still a gull would be the chance as for that—no diving 
in a gull, your honour.’ 

“But my good man’—I was not over well pleased with what I 
thought I had discovered, especially with the freedom of the jest, 
if jest it was meant for,’—‘ will you, I again ask you, come to the 
point, Dogvane—what would you be at? I can’t stand all day pala- 
vering here, unless you know your own mind,’ and I turned away. 
My rebuke seemed to rouse Dogvane, who, making a sudden effort, 
sung out quick and sharp, 

“« Then the parrot’s overboard and drowned, sir. And the monkey 
is drowned too, sir. D—n your eyes, Jack Lennox, will that serve 
your turn now ?” 

« «Oh, I see, I see,’ says I.’ 

“*There,’ said Dogvane, giving a skip, and turning a joyful coun- 
tenance over his shoulder to the group behind him—‘ There, his 
honour sees—did I not tell you so '—why, I thank your honour-— 
we all thank you, kindly, sir; and such care as we shall take of him 
—oh, my eye! But all I says is, thank your honour again in the 
name of the whole bunch of us.’ He made his salaam, and he and 
his tail turned to bundle forward.’ 

“«T guess I know now what you would be at, Dogvane,’ said I, my 
tone approaching to a shrill shout in order to arrest his retreat. On 
* this the old quartermaster hove about, his face evincing great cha- 
grin and vexation at the idea, that after all his lucid explanation, I 
was still unenlightened.- ‘I presume,’ I continued, ‘ that having 
lost all your pets ——.’ 

“* Ah, yes, sir—that’s it.’ 

“« «That having lost all your pets, you want to ask me for the sheep 
that we have picked up.’ 

“¢No, no, no,’ ran amongst the men; and old Dogvane slid out 
with a jet of tobacco juice, ‘d—n the sheep entirely—but, Jack 
Lennox, there, take my oar now, will ye—I can make nothing of it, 
I can’t pull a-head at all, it has been all back water with me ;’ and so 
saying he made his obeisance, and slunk away amongst the people, 
slewing his head from side to side, and smiting his thigh, as if he 
were saying—‘ Poo, poo, you see the captain won’t understand, do 
as you will—indeed, he does not want to understand, you see.’ 

“The marine on the retreat of the quartermaster, now came for- 
ward as a reserve, and in good set terms, leaving his northern ac- 
cent out of the account, preferred a request on behalf of his ship- 
mates, not for the sheep, but in the destruction of all the other pet 
creatures during the gale, he made out a strong case, which could 
only be met by. my giving up the child, which he promised should 
succeed the defunct monkey, Dicky Phantom; and ‘although we 
all know his name to be Will Howard,’ said he, in conclusion, ‘ we 
request your permission, sir, to christen him afresh, and to give to 
him the same name, as a tribute of respect to the poor brute, who 
has hitherto afforded us so much amusement.’” 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 








MODERN GALLANTRY. 


BY CHARLES LAMB. 





In comparing modern with ancient manners, we are pleased to 
compliment ourselves upon the point of gallantry, a certain obse- 
quiousness, or deferential respect, which we are supposed to pay to 
females, as females. 

I shall believe that this principle actuates our conduct, when I 
can forget, that in the nineteenth century of the era from which we 
date our civility, we are but just beginning to leave off the very 
frequent practice of whipping females in public, in common with 
the coarsest male offenders. 

I shall believe it to be influential, when I can shut my eyes to 
the fact, that in England, women are still occasionally hanged. 

I shall believe in it, when actresses are no longer subject to be 
hissed off the stage by gentlemen. 

I shall believe in it, when Dorimant hands a fishwife across the 
kennel ; or assists the apple-woman to pick up her wandering frui 
which some unlucky Fane just dissipated. : 7 

I shall believe in it, when the Dorimants in humbler life, who 
would be thought in their way notable adepts in this refinement, shall 
act upon it in places where they are not known, or think themselves 
not observed—when I shall see the traveller for some rich trades- 
man part with his admired box-coat, to spread it over the defence- 
less shoulders of the poor woman, who is passing to her parish on 
the roof of the same stage-coach with him, drenched in the rain ; 
when I shall no longer see a woman standing up in the pit of a 
London theatre, till she is sick and faint with the exertion, with 
men about her, seated at their ease, and jeering at her distress ; till 
one, that seers to have more manners or conscience than the rest, 
significantly declares “she would be welcome to his seat, if she 
were a little younger and handsomer.” Place this dapper ware- 
houseman, or that rider, in a circle of their own female acquaint- 





ance, and you shall confess you have not seen a politer-bred man 
in Lothbury. 

Lastly, I shall begin to believe that there is some such principle 
influencing our conduct, when more than one half of the dradgery 
and coarse servitude of the world shall cease to be performed by 
women. 

Until that day comes, I shall never believe this boasted point to 
be any thing more than a conventional fiction; a pageant got up be- 
tween the sexes, in a certain rank, and at a certain time of life, in 

I shall be even disposed to rank it among the salutary fictions of 
life, when in polite circles I shall see the same attentions paid to 
age as to youth, to homely features as to handsome, to coarse com- 
plexions as to clear; to a woman, as she is a woman, n0t as she is 
a beauty, a fortune, or a title. 

I shall believe it tobe something more than a name, when a well- 
dressed gentleman in a well-dressed company can advert to the 
topic of female old age without exciting, and intending to excite a 
sneer: when the phrases “ antiquated virginity,” and such a one 
has “overstood her market,” pronounced in good company, shall 
raise immediately offence in man, or woman, that shall hear them 

en. 

el Paice of Bread-street-hill, merchant, and one of the di- 
rectors of the South-Sea Company, the same to whom Edwards, 
the Shakspeare commentator, has addressed a fine sonnet, was the 
only pattern of consistent gallantry I have met with. He took me 
under his shelter at an early age, and bestowed some pains upon 
me. I owe to his precepts and example whatever there is of the 
man of business (and that is not much) in my composition. It 
was not his fault that I did not profit more. Though bred a pres- 
byterian, and brought up a merchant, he was the finest gentleman 
of his time. He had not one system of attention to females in the 
drawing-room, and another in the shop, or at the stall. I do not 
mean that he made no distinction. But he never lost sight of sex, 
or overlooked it in the casualties of a disadvantageous situation. 
I have seen him stand bare-headed—smile if you please—to a poor 
servant girl, while she has been inquiring of him the way to some 
street—in such a posture of unforced civility, as neither to em- 
barrass her in the acceptance, nor himself in the offer of it. He 
was no dangler, in the common acceptation of the word, after 
women; but he reverenced and upheld, in every form in which it 
came before him, womanhood. I have seen him—nay, smile not— 
tenderly escorting a market-woman, whom he had encountered in a 
shower, exalting his umbrella over her poor basket of fruit, that it 
might receive no damage, with as much carefulness as if she had 
been a countess. To the reverend form of Female Eld he would 
yield the wall, (though it were to an ancient beggar-woman) with 
more ceremony than we can afford to show our grandams. He 
was the Preux Chevalier of Age; the Sir Calidore or Sir Tristan, 
to those who have no Calidores or Tristans to defend them, The 
roses, that had long faded thence, still bloomed for him in those 
withered and yellow cheeks. 

He was never married, but in his youth he paid his adresses to 
the beautiful Susan Winstanley, old Winstanley’s daughter of Clap- 


ton, who dying in the early days of their courtship, confirmed in |! 


him the resolution of perpetual bachelorship. It was during their 
short courtship, he told me, that he had been one day treating his 
mistress with a profusion of civil speeches—the common gallantries, 
to which kind of thing she had hitherto manifested no repugnance, 
but in this instance with no effect. He could not obtain from her 
a decent acknowledgment in return. She rather seemed to resent 
his compliments. He could not set it down to caprice, for the lady 
had always shown herself above that littleness. When he ventured 
on the following day, finding her a little better humoured, to expos- 
tulate with her on the coldness of yesterday, she confessed, with 
her usual frankness that she had no sort of dislike to his attentions ; 
that she could even endure some high-flown compliments ; that a 
young woman placed in her situation had a right to expect all sort 
of civil things said to her ; that she hoped she could digest a dose 
of adulation, short of insincerity, with as little injury to her hiu- 
mility as most young women: but that, a little before he had com- 
menced his compliments, she had overheard him by accident, in 
rather rough language, rating a young woman who had not brought 
home his cravats quite to the appointed time, and she thought to 
herself, “As I am Miss Susan Winstanley, and a young lady, a 
reputed beauty, and known to be a fortune, I can have my choice 
of the finest speeches from the mouth of this very fine gentleman 
who is courting me; but if I had been poor Mary Such-a-one 
(naming the milliner,) and had failed of bringing home the cravats 
to the appointed hour, though perhaps [ had sat up half the night 
to forward them, what sort of compliments should I have received 
then? And my woman’s pride came to my assistance ; and I thought, 
that if it were only to do me honour, a female, like myself, might 
have received handsomer usage: and I was determined not to ac- 
cept any fine speeches, to the compromise of that sex, the belong- 
ing to which was after all my strongest claim and title to them.” 

I think the lady discovered both generosity and a just way of 
thinking, in this rebuke which she gave her lover ; and I have some- 
times imagined, that the uncommon strain of courtesy, which 
through life regulated the actions and behaviour of my friend to- 
wards all of womankind indiscriminitely, 6wed its happy origin to 
this seasonable lesson from the lips of this lamented mistress. 

I wish the whole female world would entertain the same notion 
of these things that Miss Winstanley showed. Then we should 
see something of the spirit of consistent gallantry ; and no longer 
witness the anomaly of the same man—a pattern of true politeness 
to a wife—of cold contempt, or rudeness to a sister—the idolater 
of his female mistress—the disparager and despiser of his no less 
female aunt, or unfortunate—still female—maiden cousin. Just so 
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much respect as a woman derogates from her own sex, in whatever 
condition placed, her handmaid or dependent, she deserves to have 
diminished from herself on that score ; and probably wil! feel the 
diminution, when youth and beauty, and advantages, not inseparable 
from sex, shall lose of their attraction. What woman should de- 
mand of a man in courtship, or after it, is first, respect for her as she 
is a woman; and next to that, to be respected by him above all 
other women. But let her stand upon her female character as upon 
a foundation ; and let the attentions, incident to individual prefer- 
ence, be so many pretty additaments and ornaments, as many and 
as fanciful as you please, to that main structure. Let her first lesson 
be, with sweet Susan Winstanley, to reverence her sex. 


ORIGIN OF THE WHITE-FISH. 
AN INDIAN TRADITION. 


In ancient times when the Indians were better than they now 
are, when their laws were enforced by the chiefs, and when every 
crime was promptly punished, there lived a noted hunter and a just 
man, at a remote point on the north shore of Lake Superior. He 
had a wife and two sons, who were usually left in the lodge, while 
he went out in quest of the animals upon whose flesh they subsisted. 
As game was then abundant, his exertions were well rewarded, and 
he lived in the enjoyment of every blessing. But there was at this 
time a venom preparing for his heart, which was not the less poison- 
| ous, because it was for a time kept in secret. His two little sons 
| had observed the visits of a neighbouring hunter, during the ab- 
| sence of their father, and they ventured to remonstrate with their 
| mother on the impropriety of receiving clandestine visits, but she 
| was in no temper to be reasoned with. She rebuked them sharply, 
and finally, on their intimation of disclosing the secret, threatened 

to kill them if they made any disclosure. They were frightened into 
silence. But observing the continuance of an improper intercourse, 
kept up by stealth as it were, they resolved at last to disclose the 
| whole matter to their father. The result was such as might be an- 
| ticipated. The father being satisfied of the infidelity of his wife, 
| took up a war-club at a moment when he was not perceived, and 
| with a single blow despatched the object of his jealousy. He then 
| buried her under the ashes of hie fire, took down his lodge, and re- 
| moved to a distant position. 
But the spirit of the woman haunted the children who were now 
| grown up to the estate of young men. She appeared to them in 
| the shadows of the evening. She terrified them in dreams. She 
harassed their imagination wherever they went, so that their life 
| was a life of perpetual terrors. They resolved to leave the country, 
and commenced a journey of many days towards the south. They 
at length came to the Poiwateeg falls. (St Mary's.) But they had 
| no sooner come in sight of these falls, than they beheld the skull of 
| the (their mother) rolling along the beach after them. They 
| were in the uttermost fear, and knew not what to do, to elude her, 
| when one of them observed a large crane sitting on a rock in the 
| rapids. They called out to the bird. “See, grandfather, we ere 
| Persecuted by a spirit. Come and take us across the falls so that 
; we may escape her.” 
| ‘This crane was a bird of extraordinary size and great age, and 








| when first descried by the two sons, sat in a state of stupor. When 
| he heard himself addressed, he stretched forth his neck, with great 
| deliberation, and then raising himself on his wings flew across to 
| their assistance. “ Be careful’? said the crane, “that you do not 
| touch the back part of my head. It is sore, and should you press 
against it, I shall not be able to avoid throwing you both into the 
, rapids.” They were, however, attentive on this point, and were 
| both safely landed on the south side of the river. The crane then 
| resumed its former position in the rapids. 

But the skull now cried out. “Come, grandfather, and carry 
| me over, for I have lost my children, and am sorely distressed.” 
| The aged bird flew to her assistance, bat carefully repeated his 
injunction, that she must by no means touch the back part of his 
| head, which had been hurt, and was not yet healed. She promised 
to obey, but she soon felt the curiosity to know, where the head of 
her carrier had been hurt, and how so aged a bird could have ac- 
quired such a bad wound. She thought it strange, and before they 
were half way over the rapids, could not resist the inclination she 
felt to touch the affected part. [I tly the crane threw her into 
the rapids. The skull floated down from rock to rock, striking vio- 
lently against their hard edges, until it was battered to fragments, 
and the sons were thus and effectually relieved from their 
tormertor. But the brains of the woman, when the skull was 
dashed against the rocks, fell into the water, in the form of small 
white roes, which soon assumed the shape of a novel kind of fish, 
possessing a whiteness of colour peculiar to itself; and these rapids 
have ever since been well stocked with this new and delicious spe- 
cies of fish. 

The sons meantime took up their permanent abode at these falls, 
becoming the progenitors of the present tribe, and in gratitude to 
their deliverer adopted the crane* as their totem. 











VERSATILITY OF TALENT. 

Leonardo da Vinci was a mathematician, a musician, a poet, and 
an anatomist, besides being one of the greatest painters of his age. 
The prince of painters wasa courtier, a lover, and fond of dress and 
company. Michael Angelo was a prodigy of versatility of talent— 
a writer of sonnets (which Wordsworth hath thought worth trans- 
lating,) and the friend of Dante. Salvator was a lutenist and a 
satirist. Titian was an elegant letter-writer and a perfect gentle- 
men. Sir Joshua Reynolds's discourses are more polished and 
classical than any of his pictures. 

* The crane is the totem of the reigning chiefs of the band of Sanit 
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ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS, OR NOTES BY THE WAY. 








BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 





Turkish military life—a visit to the camp—Turkish musio—sunsets— 
7, the sea of Marmora. 


A Hatr hour’s walk brought us within sight of the pasha’s camp. 
The green and white tents of five thousand Turkish troops were 
pitched on the edge of a stream, partly sheltered by a grove of no- 
ble oaks, and defended by wicker batteries at distances of thirty or 
forty feet. We were stopped by the sentinel on guard, while a 
messenger was sent in to the pasha for permission to wait upon him. 
Meantime a number of young officers came out from their tents, 
and commenced examining our dresses with the curiosity of boys. 
One put on my gloves, another examined the cloth of my coat, a 
third took from me a curious stick I had purchased at Vienna, and 
a more familiar gentleman took up my hand, and after comparing it 
with his own black fingers, stroked it with an approving smile that 
was meant probably as a compliment. My companions underwent 
the same review, and their curiosity was still unsated when a good- 
looking officer, with his cimeter under his arm, came to conduct 
us to the commander-in-chief. 

The long lines of tents were bent to the direction of the stream, 
and, at short distances, the silken banner stuck in the ground under 
the charge of a sentinel, and a divan covered with rich carpets un- 
der the shade of the nearest tree, marked the tent of an officer. 
The interior of those of the soldiers exhibited merely a stand of 
muskets and a raised platform for bed and table, covered with coarse 
mats, and decked with the European accoutrements now common 
in Turkey. It was the middle of the afternoon, and most of the 
officers lay asleep on low ottomans, with their tent-curtains undrawn 
and their long chibouques beside them, or still at their lips. Hun- 
dreds of soldiers loitered about, engaged in various occupations, 
sweeping, driving their tent-stakes more firmly into the ground, clean- 
ing arms, cooking, or with their heels under them playing silently at 
dominos. Half the camp lay on the opposite bank of the stream, 
and there was repeated the same warlike picture, the white uniform 
aad the loose red cap with its gold bullion and blue tassel, appear- 
ing and disappearing between the rows of tents, and the bright red 
banners clinging to the staff in the breathless sunshine. 

We soon approached the splendid pavilion of the pasha, unlike 
the rest in shape, and surrounded by a quantity of servants, some 
cooking at the root of a tree, and all pursuing their vocation with a 
singular earnestness. A superb banner of bright crimson silk, 
wrought with long lines of Turkish characters, probably passages 
from the Koran, stood in a raised socket guarded by two sentinels. 
Near the tent, and not far from the edge of the stream, stood a 
gaily-painted kiosk, not unlike the fantastic summer-houses some- 
times seen in a European garden, and here our conductor stopped, 
and kicking off his slippers, motioned for us to enter. 

We mounted the steps, and passing a small entrance-room filled 
with guards, stood in the presence of the commander-in-chief. He 
sat on a divan, crossed-legged, in a military frock-coat wrought 
with gold on the collar and cuffs, a sparkling diamond crescent on 
his breast, and a cimeter at his side, with a belt richly wrought, 
and held by a buckle of dazzling brilliants. His aid sat beside him, 
in a dress somewhat similar, and both appeared to be men of about 
forty. The pasha is a stern, dark, soldier-like man, with a thick, 
straight beard as black as jet, and features which look incapable of 
a smile. He bowed without rising when we entered, and motioned 
for us to be seated. A little conversation passed between him and 
the consul’s son, who acted as our interpreter, and coffee came in 
almost immediately. There was an aroma about it which might re- 
vive a mummy. ‘The small china-cups, with thin gold filigree sock- 
ets, were soon emptied and taken away, and the officer in waiting 
introduced a soldier to go through the manual exercise by way of 
amusing us. 

He was a powerful fellow, and threw his musket about with so 
much violence, that I feared every moment, the stock, lock and 
barrel would part company. He had taken off his shoes before 
venturing into the presence of his commander, and looked oddly 
enough, playing the soldier in his stockings. I was relieved of 
considerable apprehension when he ordered arms, and backed out 
to his slippers. 

The next exhibition was that of a military band. A drum-major, 
with a proper gold-headed stick, wheeled some sixty fellows with all 
kinds of instruments under the windows of the kiosk, and with a 
whirl of his baton, the harmony commenced. I could just detect 
some resemblance to a march. The drums rolled, the “ ear-pierc- 
ing fifes” fulfilled their destiny, and trombone, serpent and horn 
showed of what they were capable. The pasha got upon his knees 
to lean out of the window, and, as I rose from my low seat at the 
same time, he pulled me down beside him, and gave me half his 
carpet, patting me on the back, and pressing me to the window with 
his arm over my neck. I have observed {requently among the 
Turks this singular familiarity of manners both to strangers and 
one another. It is in odd contrast with their habitual gravity. 

The sultan, I think unwisely, has introduced the European uni- 
form into his army. With the exception of the Tunisian cap, which 
is substituted for the thick and handsome turban, the dress is such 
as is worn by the soldiers of the French army. Their tailors are of 
course bad, and their figures, accustomed only to the loose and grace- 
ful costume of the east, are awkward and constrained. I never saw 
so uncouth a set of fellows as the five thousand mussulmans in this 
army of the Dardanelles ; and yet in their Turkish trousers and 
turban, with the belt stuck full of arms, and their long moustache, 
they would be as martial-looking troops as ever followed a banner. 
We embarked at sunset to retum to the ship. The shell-shaped 
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the rapid current of the Hellespont ; and our two boatmen, as hand- 
some a brace of Turks as ever were drawn in a picture, pulled their 
legs under them more closely, and commenced singing the alternate 
stanzas of a villanous duet. The helmsman’s part was rather hu- 
morous, and his merry black eyes redeemed it somewhat, but his 
fellow was as grave as a dervish, and howled as if he were ferry- 
ing over Xerxes after his defeat. 

If I were to live in the east as long as the wandering Jew, I think 
these heavenly sunsets, evening after evening, scarce varying by 
a shade, would never become familiar to my eye. They surprise 
me day after day, like some new and brilliant phenomenon, though 
the thoughts which they bring, as it were by a habit contracted of 
the hour, are almost always the same. The day, in these countries 
where life flows so thickly, is engrossed, and pretty busily too, by 
the present. The past comes up with the twilight, and wherever 
I may be, and in whatever scene mingling, my heart breaks away, 
and goes down into the west with the sun. I am at home as duly 
as the bird settles to her nest. 

It was natural in paying the boatman, after such a musing passage, 
to remember the poetical justice of Uhland in crossing the ferry : 

“ Take, O boatman, thrice thy fee! 
Take! I give it willingly ; 

For, invisibly to thee, 
Spirits twain have crossed with me! 

I should have paid for one other seat, at least, by this fanciful tariff. 
Our unmusical mussulmans were content, however, and we left them 
to pull back against the tide, bya star that cast a shadow likea meteor. 


The moon changed this morning, and the wind, that in this clime 
of fable is as constant to her as Endymion, changed too. The 
white caps vanished from the hurrying waves of the Dardanelles, 
and after an hour or two of calm, the long expected breeze came 
tripping out of Asia, with oriental softness, and is now leading us 
gently up the Hellespont. 

As we passed between the two castles of the Dardanelles, the 
commodore saluted the pasha with nineteen guns, and in half an 
hour we were off Abydos, where our friend from the south has de- 
serted us, and we are compelled to anchor. It would be unclassical 
to complain of delay on so poetical a spot. It is beautiful, too. 
The shores on both the Asian and European sides are charmingly 
varied, and the sun lies on them, and on the calm strait that links 
them, with a beauty worthy of the fair spirit of Hero. “A small 
Turkish castle occupies the site of the “torch-lit tower” of 
Abydos, and there is a corresponding one at Sestos. The distance 
between looks little more than a mile—not a surprising feat for any 
swimmer, I should think. Lady-loves in our day, alas ! are not won 
so lightly. The current of the Hellespont, however, remains the 
same, and so does the moral of Leander’s story. The Hellespont of 
matrimony may be crossed with the tide. The deuse is to get back! 

Lampsacus on the starboard-bow, and a fairer spot lies on no 
river’s brink. Its trees, vineyards and cottages, slant up almost 
imperceptibly from the water’s edge, and the hills around have the 
look “of a clean and quiet privacy,” with a rural elegance that 
might tempt Shakspeare’s Jaques to come and moralize. By the 
way, there have been philosophers here. Did not Alexander forgive 
the city its obstinate defence for the sake of Anaximenes! There 
was a sad dog of a deity worshipped here about that time. 

I take a fresh look at it from the port, as I write. Pastures, 
every one with a bordering of tall trees, cattle as beautiful as the 
daughter of Inachus, lanes of wild shrubbery, a greener stripe 
through the fields like the track of a stream, and smoke curling from 
every cluster of trees, telling as plainly as the fancy can read, that 
there is both poetry and pillaw at Lampsacus. 

Just opposite stands the modern Gallipoli, a Turkish town of 
some thirty thousand inhabitants, at the head of the Hellespont. The 
Hellespont gets broader here, and a few miles farther up we open 
into the Sea of Marmora. A French brig-of-war, that has been 
hanging about us for a fortnight, (watching our movements in this un- 
usual cruise for an American frigate, perhaps,) is just ahead, and a 
quantity of smaller sail are stretching off on the southern tack, tomake 
the best use of their new sea-room for beating up to Constantinople. 

We hope to see Seraglio Point to-morrow. Mr. Hodgson, the 
secretary of our embassy to Turkey, has just come on board from 
the Smyrna packet, and the agreeable preparations for going ashore, 
are already on the stir. I do not find that the edge of curiosity dulls 
with use. The prospect of seeing a strange city to-morrow, pro- 
duces the same quick-pulsed emotion that I felt in the diligence 
two years ago, rattling over the last post to Paris. The entrances 
to Florence, Rome, Venice, Vienna, Athens, are marked each with 
as white a stone. He may “gather no moss” who rolls about the 
world ; but that which the gold of the careful cannot buy—pleasure— 
when the soul is most athirst for it, grows under his feet. Of the 
many daily reasons I find to thank Providence, not the least is that 
of being what Clodio calls himself in the play “a here and thereian.” 
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Picturesque aspect of Italy—Borghetto, the most unclean spot in the world— 
mercenary empressement of the people-—blanchisseuses—the malaria— 
roguery of the vetturino. 

The fertility of Italy continues to charm me powerfully. Nature 
is bursting with an irrepressible fulness of beauty. Her treasures 
of foliage, flowers, and colours break out even to the water’s edge. 
The road side lies buried under luxuriant verdure. The hills are 
clothed to their pinnacles, and, with valley and plain, overflow with 








fresh and beautiful abundance. Scarcely a spot appears untouched 





dilapidated 
bridges, which vault across the tinkling streams—all alike are bright 
with some golden tinge—some warm colouring which blends most 
charmingly in to make a painting only too fresh, rich and continu- 
ously brilliant for the canvass. The house tiles are touched with 
golden moss, the merest hovel overrun with some verdure, and the 
very rocks, as if melted by the sunshine of a clime so heavenly, 
yield from their flinty bosoms a vegetable hue, and lie clothed with 
moss, or shaded with tufts of fresh foliage and bright flowers that 
hang from their casual clefts. Such a glowing world of magnifi- 
cence from the young artist’s pencil, in a colder clime, would be 
ascribed to the exuberance of youthful imagination, which time 
would subdue to the soberness of nature. But let him 
dip his brush in the rainbow, and let his soul be warm as fire, yet 
he may not get tinges from his pallet nor outlines from his fancy 
too rich for the glory of an Italian vale in autumn, when the yellow 
sunshine glances through a mountain-chasm upon its tranquil breast, 
while the pearly sky bends far and pure above, and the blue wave 
of the Mediterranean dies on the sunny beach. At the foot of the 
Braco we were set down to breakfast at this town of Borghetto. 
It is the most extraordinary place I have beheld for its general 
scene of laziness, beggary, filth, poverty, ignorance, ugliness, and 
total destitution of every ordinary comfort of domestic life. It 
stands, too, in a lovely vale, and by a stream of clear water, which 
is spanned by one of those enormous bridges built before the memory 
of man, and apparently strong enough to outlast his lease of the 
earth; all around the town is calm, sunny, green, and delightful ; 
yet the instant you enter its disgusting confines, all your senses 
suffer. It is little more than a village, and, on reaching its narrow 
streets, we almost immediately stopped before the door of the inn 
I say door from the force of habit, as I am not certain that the place 
was secured by that piece of furniture. The floor of the hall was 
paved as roughly as the street, and looked just as muddy. Upa 
broken stairway we ascended into a dreary room, and, while the 
landlord was getting us eggs, I lounged through the town, curious 
tc observe the details of a place which filth, idleness, and poverty 
to have chosen for their unquestioned abode. The street 
was full of breaks—puddles of mud ; all the buildings were falling 
to pieces ; here a window-shutter hung by one hinge—there a few 
broken panes were stuffed with rags; the houses were open and 
entirely exposed to public inspection, the bedrooms clotted with 
mud, and the kitchens infested, without prohibition, by dogs, cats, 
pigs and poultry. The air was mild and pleasant, and all the in, 
habitants were in the streets or at their doors. Here a lazy blach- 
guard leaned against a wall in a state of listless inaction—there 
another lay extended on the door step, passive as if he were marble. 
In one place a fat strapper six feet high, his arms around the neck 
of a friend and reposed passively upon his bosom, and in others 
groups of women sat at the steps of their cheerless and unfurnished 
dwellings, in every imaginable attitude of indolence and vulgarity. 
A shrewish virago was inflicting a penalty upon a refractory child, 
a disgusting old woman was carefully combing a ragged boy’s head 
in the sun, and an aged man, dreadfully emaciated, and covered 
with shreds and tatters, sat asleep at the door-way. 

As I walked through this extraordinary scene, the whole popu- 
lation bent their eyes on me, and I went through such rows of 
ragged ruffians and complete vagabonds as I certainly never before 
had ever conceived, while the inevitable accompaniment to all Ita 
lan scenes, whether of the country or town, was not wanting in a 
skeleton, and nearly naked beggar woman, with her hand wrenched 
round from its joint, who held up to me her crippled and uselese 
limb, dogged my steps till I returned to the inn, and then planted 
herself opposite the window with the resolute pertinacity peculiar 
to her tribe. 

Not one of us dared to touch our breakfast at Borghetta, except 
the eggs, and we had already found the necessity of carrying our 
own salt and butter. I will not do violence to your feelings by dwell 
ing upon the meats and other dishes, which the very civil landlord 
set before us. I could not eat, and shall not describe them. 





While dining this evening at La Spezzia, we were regaled by a 
band of music at the door of our apartment. Inquiring with simpli- 
city whether there was a ball or any festivity gomg on in the town. 
“ Oh no sir,” the waiter replied, in broken French “ the inusic 
is for you.” 

“ For us?” 

“ Yes, a compliment.” 

Though naturally fond of music, I rather distrust these unsolicited 
caterers for our pleasure. I could not help following the example of 
Othello, “ the general so likes your music, that he desires you of all 
loves, to make no more noise with it. If you have any music that 
may not be heard, to’t again: but as they say, to hear music, the 
general does not greatly care.” The man retired with his message 
which took effect immediately ; the trumpet was cut shcrt in an in- 
spiring blast, the clarionet abandoned an unfinished trill, the jingle 
of the tamborine suddenly ceased, and the bows of the violin came 
to a full stop, like pasteboard puppets when you cease to pull the 
string. What a change to be wrought by a single annunciation that 
we have no crazzie* to give. The stranger must guard his heart 





* A crazzia is a little more than an American cent; eight of them make 
a paul, of which ten make a Tuscan dollar. Each Tuscan dollar is fifteen 
cents more than a New York dollar; no bills are circulated in this coun- 
try, and the place of our bank notes is filled by gold and silver. The crazzia 
(plural crazzie) is a small coin ly larger than a grain of corn, and 
so thin as to resemble a fish scale ; you take it up most easily with the 
moistened tip of your finger, and are reminded of thc pieces of gold given 
by Gulliver to his large friend the farmer, among the nation with the un 








| pronounceable and unrememberable name ; the crazzia, however, is not 
' the least valuable coin among the Italians. 














THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE-ARTS. 
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you to watch your wants ; 
for a stranger and a victim. Turn your eyes up to a cathedral as 
town, and some one will be at your elbow to 
the necessity of running for the key—te 
be away and back again before vou have time to remonstrate, and 


thus to back his mendicity with a seeming of service, certain of 


are people hovering always |} At the Magra, which we crossed after leaving ” 
whosoever sees you, marks you |} hended a scene. I had some previous suspicions confirmed touching 


| 


| 


| 
| 


some recompense either from your gratitude, your charity, or your | 


threatened by a lazy scoundrel (who certainly had no more righ: 
there than I) from a cathedral, into the extended doors of which I 
had merely set my foot to look around for an instant ; upon this in- 
definite base he impudently builds a claim upon my purse, thinking 
that if he cannot touch my feelings, he can frighten or weary me out 
of something. I was beset to-day by a fellow of the finest face and 
head, and most bold and noble figure. He had large dark eyes, 
and a bearing of uncommon dignity, and through his bronzed com- 
plexion he shot such glences of fire, that I kept my hand from my 
purse only with a painful effort. He had picked up the vetturino’s 
whip, or something of that sort, and solicited his pay with the firm- 
ness of a tradesman presenting a bill. Beauty, however, either among 
the male or female peasantry of Italy is rare. Such as I have seen are 
coarse, vulgar- looking, and every way unprepossessing. 

A new variety is given to the incidents of our journey by the 
crowds of peasantry we every day meet, consisting mostly of women ; 
whole lines of them are found kneeling along the margin of their 
now half exhausted rivers and washing. Each one selects a large 
stone as a substitute for the machine, sometimes used by more ac- 
complished blanchisseuses. The olive plantations exhibit large num- 
bers of females gathering the fallen fruit, which one or two men 
above shake from the branches ; it is not unusual tosee whole fami- 
lies thus living all day in the open air; the dinner and wine (for 
here every one has wine of some kind or other) set on one side, the 
children hard at work with the women, the younger ones playing 
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around, and one or two contented infants seated upon a bank, | 


swinging about their little feeble arms and legs in the true baby 


fashion, and making all kinds of involuntary wry faces at the ad- |} inheritance of wealth, for his father and mother had none to leave 


A hei. 


La Speszia, I appre- 





the integrity of the vetturino. This fellow has made one or two at- 
tempts to swindle us into bad dinners and extra-charges, and I was 
once obliged to tell him that I would return and procure another 
conveyance, unless he fully complied with all the terms of agree- 
ment, which, alas, was merely verbal. It stopped all farther en- 
croachments, but I distrusted him. We reached the Magra after 


Italian fields, and can usually be passed only in a pont volant, or in 
plain English phrase, a concern very much like a mud-scow. The 
dark heavens were pouring back their stolen tributes upon the earth, 
as we drew up at the ferry of this broad stream, on whose bank were 
an accumulation of carts, oxen, and other equipages, waiting their 
turn of conveyance. They were nearly landed on the opposite side, 
when a party consisting of two elegant carriages and travelling 
post, that is, with horses procured from the post effice department, 
came trampling, splashing, and steaming up. They had been with- 
in range of us for some days back, and by their superior speed, more 
than once monopolized good rooms, eggs, milk, coffee, &c. To my 
displeasure I saw our vetturino quite absorbed in whispering and 
talking with one of the postillions of the other party, who presently | 
took hold of our horses’ bits, and backed the horses from the bridge 
to make way for my lord; I directed him to desist, but gathered 
from his non vi posso intendere that he either could not or would | 
not understand me. I directed our man to thrust him away, but the 
rascal assured me he had tried in vain, and that the law of the country 
permitted those travelling post to take precedence of others. 
These are among the signs by which we are made to feel that we 
are not in our own country ; a frank appeal to the owner of the | 
equipage, however, arranged the affair quite to our satisfaction. | 
—_—eww ww... ne - 
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THE LAD OF GENIUS. 
Ferpinanp Harwoop was the son of honest parents, as most 
people are whose parents are not thieves: he was born, not to the 


| 


miring passengers. It is now late in the autumn, and the wind | him; nor to the inheritance of genius, it might be supposed, for 
must be whistling drearily along the windows of New York, but in || his father and mother had quite as little of that as of wealth. But 
this balmy clime, where even the depth of winter is cheered with || as some persons make shift to get wealth, though not born to it, so 
luxuriant banks of verdure, and where the groves drop their leaves |! it sometimes happens that genius is the possession of the son though 


upon roses and sprouting vines, the open air is pleasanter than the || not of the father or mother. 
house, and the greater portion of the inhabitants pass their days init, || a small farm under a gre 
and that is one reason why the houses themselves are so utterly ley, Bart.; and it was at a very early age indeed that young Fer- | 
destitute of comfort. The old grandmother sits by the wall and |/ dinand knew that Sir Arthur’s name was not Bart., but Bradley, 
knits, the cobbler brings his stall into the street and hums and ham- |! and that bart. meant baronet. 


mers in the sun; the tailor’s legs hang out at the window, and the 


fisherman lies sleeping upon the beach. But while this bland and | and all that kind of thing; but, for the most part, geniuses who 


delicious atmosphere appears the perfection of earthly climates, it is 
more unfriendly to human life than the fogs of England, or the 


blasts of Nova-Zembla. There is scarcely a spot throughout this | and mother; by them it was communicated to the parish clerk, 


famed and lovely land, that does not either from a proximity to mar- 
shes or mountains, or from some cause hidden from the eye of philoso- 
phy, expose the inhabitants to disease. The southern gale ener- 
vates and oppresses him; the wind from the snowy mountains 


The father of Ferdinand occupied 


at man, whose name was Sir Arthur Brad- | 





The poet Gray speaks of “many a flower born to blush unseen,” | 
have fathers and mothers, seldom blush unseen, if they blush at | 
all. Young Ferdinand’s genius was first discovered by his father | 
who, happening to be a schoolmaster in naib aan) 
pleased to reckon among his scholars so great a prodigy. As the 
youth grew up towards manhood he manifested still farther proofs 
of genius, by his decidedly anti-agricultural propensities. The or- 


pierces his bones and attacks the seat of life, or in the calmest sun- dinary implements of husbandry were his utter aversion; no per- 


shine he is liable to inhale the awful malaria that hangs, like a mys- 
terious curse from heaven, over the vine clad hills, the teeming 
plains and sunny valleys; this is a subject which the visitor in Italy 
investigates with fear and trembling. There are only one or two 
spots where it is considered safe to remain the year; pestilence 
rises from the plains and invests, though in a mitigated form, even 


suasion in the world could induce him to handle the plough or the 
spade, harrows were his abomination, and from scythes and sickles | 
he turned away with undisguised disgust. His father was too amiable 
a man to horsewhip the lad, though he often said, “ that he did not 
know what the dickens would become of him if he did not learn to 
work.” He loved the fields and the groves, for he would wander 


the summits of the mountains. The eternal city lies festering in || therein with a marvellous lackadaisicalness, making poetry while 


poisoned plain, where disease and death lurk amid luscious fruit, 
deep verdure and cooling fountains ; and so visibly is this unaccount- 
able malaria increasing in power, that scientific travellers have confi- 
dently asserted that those sublime vestiges, now the shrine at which the 
learned and the great mix with the gay, the flippant and the idle, 
to offer up their classical devotions, will be one day approached 
oaly by the solitary antiquarian, and that at the risk of his life. 

The good genius who has presided over our skies since we left 
New York, lighted all our scenery with most delicious sunshine, 
and graduated the air to the temperature which rendered the great 
dome of heaven more comfortable than even Lehigh coal can make 
your rooms, has at length deserted us. We bade good by to him 
in a watery sunset at the beautiful town of Massa. I heard the 
last rush of his wings in the violent torrents of rain which antici- 
pated the vetturino in his morning call. Since that period we have 
not seen the heavens, the smoking horses wade through streams 
of mud, the drenched driver is saturated. The wet beggars leave 
us at the foot of the slippery hills, which before they used to mount, 
and the general circle of miscellaneous bystanders who gather 
around the carriage at all our stopping and starting places, is thinned 
decidedly. Fortunately our carriage is prepared for all the emer- 
gencies of travelling, and we find a new consciousuess of enjoy- 
ment in our perfect shelter, while looking upon the flooded country 
through the ample glass windows, and in hearing the tempest beat 
against the top. 

Previous to our arrival at Massa, we rode through Carrara, cele- 
brated through the world for its marble. Even the descending 
flood did not free us from the importunity of several half drowned 
merchants in marble toys. I priced a salt cellar, for which, as I ex- 
pected, he charged twenty times more than its value, and while in a 
trot to keep pace with the horses, vociferously eulogized its wonder- 
ful qualities; as, however, a salt cellar is scarcely wanted where 
eatable salt is so rare, we returned the pretty basket of fancy arti- 








| school, and to regard reading for pleasure with as much astonish- 





his mother was making puddings. So, in a short time, he became | 
the talk of the village; and when he was sitting on a gate and 
reading Thomson’s Seasons, the agricultural operatives would 
pass by gazing with astonishment at the wondrous youth who could 
find a pleasure in reading; for it was a striking peculiarity of the 
lads of the village to think that they had read quite enough at 


ment as they would look upon amateur hedging and ditching. 
By the instrumentality of the parish clerk, and the parson to 
boot, the fame of Ferdinand reached the hall, and became known 
to Sir Arthur Bradley, who, though no genius himself, was a great 
admirer of genius in others. Sir Arthur was more than astonished, 
that a young man who was born ina village, and had never been at 
college, could write verses: for Sir Arthur himself had been at 
college upwards of three years, and notwithstanding all the mathe- 
maiics, port, and morning-prayers that he had undergone there, he 
could not write six lines of poetry for the life of him. In an evil 
hour, it happened that Sir Arthur expressed a wish to see some of 
that wonderful stuff called poetry, which had been fabricated by 
Ferdinand Harwood, as he swung upon gates or strolled through 
copses. So the parson told the clerk, and the clerk told Ferdi- 
nand’s father, and Ferdinand’s father told Ferdinand’s mother, and 
Ferdinand’s mother told Ferdinand’s self, who forthwith set about 
mending his pens, and reling his paper, making as much fuss with 
the purity and neatness of his manuscript as a Jewish Rabbi, when 
transcribing the Pentateuch. In a few days the transcription was 
completed ; and then the difficulty was how to convey the precious 
treasure to the sublime and awful hands of the great and mighty 
baronet. It was mentioned to the clerk, by whom it was conveyed 
to the parson, by whom it was communicated to the baronet, that | 
young Ferdinand Harwood had transcribed a poem, which he was || 
anxious to lay at the feet of Sir Arthur Bradley. 
As the baronet was now committed as a patron of genius, what 
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| 
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could he do better in the way of patronage, than give the genius s 
dinner? An invitation was sent accordingly ; and then did Ferdi- 
nand, the poet, scarcely know whether he stood upon his head Or 
upon his heels. For a while he doubted whether he was destined 
to dine at the ba-onet’s own table, or in the housekeeper’s room. 

It was a marvellous thing for him to wear his Sunday clothes on 
any other day than Sunday, and still more marvellous for him to 
wear gloves on any day; therefore when he found himself on the 
way to the hall with his Sunday clothes upon his back, and a pair 
of new gloves on his hands, which stuck out on either side of him, 
like the fins of a frightened fish, he was overwhelmed with aston- 
ishment, and thought that if any of the agricultural operatives 
should meet him in this guise, they would think him mad. A ter- 
rible bumping of his heart gave him notice that he was approaching 
the mansion; and while he was hesitating whether he should enter 
by the principal or by a side entrance, a servant appeared on the 
steps of the front door, to usher in Mr. Ferdinand Harwood. When 
the young gentleman heard his name, for the first time in his life, 
loudly and seriously announced as Mister Ferdinand Harwood, the 
blood rose to his cheeks, and he proudly thought to himself, what 
a fine thing it is to be a man of genius! 

When the drawing-room door was opened for him, he was almost 
afraid to enter it, for the carpet looked too fine to tread upon, and 
the chairs by far too elegant to sitdown on. The voice of Sir Ar- 
thur Bradley encouraged the youth; and after the first shock was 
over, and when he saw with his own eyes that persons actually 


|| were sitting on these very fine chairs, and were apparently insen- 


sible to the awful beauty of the furniture, he, also, at Sir Arthur's 
invitation, seated himself. Having thus deposited himself, he was 
next at a loss what to do with his fingers and his eyes ; and having 
looked at the rest of the company, to see how they managed these 
matters, he found them all so various!y employed, that he knew not 
which to select as a model. As to the matter of his tongue, he 
felt as though it were under an enchantment, and whether it cleaved 
to the roof of his mouth, or whether in his fright he had swallowed 
it, he could scarcely tell. From this state of perplexity he was in 
time relieved, but only to undergo still greater perplexities ; for the 
dining-room posed him more than the drawing-room had, and he 
felt very much as one of the uninitiated would have felt had he by 
stealth introduced himself among the adepts of the heathea mys- 
teries. But when he had taken a glass or two of wine, he felt, the 
inspiration of initiation coming upon him, and he was no longer a 
stranger ; and when Sir Arthur Bradley talked of poetry, Ferdinand 
Harwood’s countenance brightened up, his tongue was loosened, 
and he discoursed most eloquently concerning Thomson's Seasons 
and Young’s Night Thoughts. 

This visit, gratifying as it was to the literary ambition of Ferdi- 
nand, and to the honest pride of his parents, was not the most 
propitious event that could have happened to Ferdinand, for it 
set him upon making comparisons, and comparisons are odious. 
He compared the sanded floor of his father’s cottage with the 

rooms of the hall; he compared the splendid sideboard 
in Sir Arthur's dining-room, with the little corner cupboard which 
contained his cottage crockery ; he looked up to the cottage ceil 
ing—it was not far to look—and there, insiead of Grecian lamps, 
he saw pendent flitches of unclassical bacon ; he compared the un 
ceremonious table his paternal home with the well appointed 
table of the baronet ; he compared bacon and cabbage with turbot, 
venison, and such like diet, and gave the preference to the latter. 
In the next place, all the neighbours thought him proud of having 
dined at the baronet’s house ; and they endeavoured to mortify him 
and his parents, by making sneering remarks about genius, and by 
expressing their wonder that Ferdinand was not brought up to 
something. But his mother said—and I love her for saying so, 
though she was wrong—his .nother said, “ With his talents he may 
do anything.” So said the parish clerk, so said the parson, so said 
Sir Arthur Bradley. The worts of those talents with which a man 
can do any thing, is, that they are at the same time the talents with 
which the owner does nothing. Thus it proved with Ferdinand 
Harwood ; for in process of time his father and mother died, and 
left him sole and undisputed heir to all their possessions. 

Now cme upon him the perplexities of business: he had some 
difficulty to ascertain what he was worth. The farm which his 
father had cultivated, and the house in which he had dwelt, be- 
longed to Sir Arthur Bradley; but the furniture of the house, and 
the stock of the farm, after paying off his father’s debis, belonged 
to Ferdinand: therefore, the heir, with a laudable diligence and 
propriety of procedure, set himself in to examine the amount of the 
debts, and the extent of the property ; and when he set the one 
against the other, they seemed as well fitted, as if they had been 
made for one another ; and thus, when all was settled, nothing re- 
mained. Ferdinand consulted with his friends what was best to be 
done. He spoke first to the parish clerk, his old schoolmaster; and 
he was decidedly of opinion that Ferdinand had better consult his 
friends. With this recommendation he called upon the parson, 
who was exactly of the same opinion as the clerk, saying that the 
best thing that he could do, would be to consult his friends. From 
the parson he went to Sir Arthur himself, who gave him a most 
cordiai reception, shook him by the hand with amazing condescen- 
sion, and expressed his great readiness te serve the young man, so- 
cording to the best of his power. ‘That was just the thing that 
Ferdinand wanted. 

“ Do you intend to carry on the {2m' said the worthy baronet 

“TI should be very happy to do so,” replied Ferdinand, “ only I 
have no capital, and I don't very well understand farming.” 

These were certainly objections, and the baronet saw the force 
of them, and he replied, saying, “ The best thing that you can do is 
to consult your friends, and see if they can assist you.” 

Now Ferdinand Harwood, who had talents equal to any thing, 
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found himself at a loss to discover who were his friends. Very 
likely he is not the first in the world that has been so puzzled. For 
a few weeks he was invited, now to this neighbour's, and now to 
that ; not so much, it appeared, out of compassion to his wants, as 
out of compliment to his genius ; but this sort of thing cannot last 
long ; people in the country prefer pudding to poetry, and they can- 
not think why people who have hands should not support them- 
selves. So they one and all began to think and to say, that it was 
2 pity that a young man of such ability as Ferdinand Harwood 
should bury his talents in a country village : that London was the 
only place in the world for a genius to thrive in; and thus they 
unanimously recommended him to try his fortune in London. Kind- 
hearted people do not like to see their friends starve, and it is ra- 
ther expensive to feed them, so they endeavour to get rid of them. 
The perish-clerk knew nothing of London, but the parson did, and 
was ready enough to give Ferdinand letters of introduction to some 
men of letters, by whose means he might be brought into notice. 
The baronet was also willing to give him five guineas towards pay- 
ing his expenses; and the parish-clerk was willing to give him a 
copy of Cocker’s Arithmetic, to teach him how to make the best 
use of the five guineas. With five guineas, Cocker’s Arithmetic, 
Thomson’s Seasons, and Young’s Night Thoughts, and the bless- 
ings and good wishes of the whole parish, who were proud of his 
talents and glad to get rid of him, Ferdinand journeyed to London, 
in search of a livelihood and immortality. All the way along did 
he amuse himself with thoughts of what should be his first literary 
production—whether an epic poem, or a tragedy ; any thing lower 
he thought would be degrading. At length, when he entered the 
great city, he was full of poetry and covered with dust. Nine 
o’clock at night, in Fetter-lane, in the middle of March, is not a 
very poetical season ; nor are the sights, sounds, and smells of the 
closer parts of a great metropolis, vastly conducive to inspiration. 
Ferdinand could not help congratulating the dryads, oreads, 
nymphs, and fauns, that they were not under the necessity of put- 
ting up even for a single night, at the White Horse, Fetter-lane— 
a very good inn no doubt in its way, but far from being a poetical 
object to the eye of an unsophisticated villager. 

It was the first concern of our genius to deliver his letters of in- 
troduction in which he supposed, of course, that he was described 
as a genius of the first order, and by means of which he expected to 
receive a cordial and admiring welcome. He was, therefore, not 
a little surprised to hear, from the very first person to whom he 
presented himself, that the present was the very worst time for any 
one to come to London with a view to literary success. 

“Which do you think would be the best time?” said Ferdi- 
nand, with much seriousness and sincerity, and with a real desire 
of information. 


“What is the subject, sacred or profane t” 

“ Sacred, by all means,” replied Ferdinand ; “I would not for 
the world write any thing profane.” 

“ Certainly not,” said the bookseller; “I have a great abhor- 
rence of profanity. What is the title of your poem ?” 

“ The Leviticud ; I am doing the whole book of Leviti into 
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“if I had such nice cold beef and pickled walnuts to eat every 
day of my life.” Then, addressing himself to his informant, he 
said, ‘ And I pray you, what is the great evil of this marriage, that 
the baronet takes it so much to heart ?” 
“Sir Arthur is angry that his daughter has not only married 
ithout his consent, but that she has degraded herself by a low 





blank verse. It appears to me to be a work that is very much 
wanted, it being almost the only part of the sacred scriptures that 
has not been versified.” 

The bookseller looked more serious, and said, “I am afraid, sir, 
that I cannot flatter you with any great hopes of success, for poetry 
is not in much request, and especially sacred poetry, and more es- 
pecially still, epic poetry.” 

“« Now that is passing strange!” said Ferdinand. “ Poetry not 
in request! Pardon me, sir, you ought of course to know your own 
business; but I can assure you that poetry is very much in request. 
Is not Milton’s Paradise Lost in every library? and have not I, at 
this very moment, the tenth edition of Young’s Night Thoughts in 
my pocket ?” 

“All that may be true,” replied the bookseller, relaxing from his 
seriousness into an involuntary smile; ‘but modern poetry, unless 
of very decided excellence, meets with no encouragement.” 

On hearing this, Ferdinand’s hopes were raised to the acme of 
full assurance, for he was satisfied that his poetry was decidedly 
excellent. Exultingly, therefore, he replied saying, “ Well, sir, if 
that be all, I can soon satisfy you, for I wrote some verses on the 
river Dee, which runs by the village where I was born, and I showed 
them to Sir Arthur Bradley, who said he had never read any thing 
so fine in his life, and that they were equal to any thing in Thom- 
son’s Seasons! Have you read Thomson’s Seasons, sir?” 

Then drawing his manuscript from his pocket, he presented it to 
the bookseller, saying, ‘just have the goodness to read two or three 
hundred lines of this poem, and I will venture to say that you will 
pronounce them to be equal to any thing in Thomson's Seasons. I 
am in no hurry ; I can stay while you read them, or, if you prefer 
it, I will read them to you.” 

The bookseller chose neither ; but speedily, though not discour- 
teously, dismissed the genius from the audience, hopeless of all nego- 
tiation. ‘ Bless me,” said Ferdinand to himself, as soon as he was 
alone, “ what a strange place this worldis! I never saw any thing 
like it in the course of my life! The man would not even read my 
poetry, and I was not going to make any charge for reading it.” 

There are more booksellers than one in London, so Ferdinand 
tried another—another—and another; they were all in the same 
story. They had evidently entered into a conspiracy against him; 
but who was at the bottom of the conspiracy it was impossible for 
him to say or conjecture. It was a manifest absurdity, he thought, 
that all the world should admire Thomson’s Seasons, and yet that 





‘* You are disposed to be waggish,” said the new friend. 

There, however, the worthy gentleman was in error, for Ferdi- 
nand Harwood was as little inclined to waggery as any man living. | 
He was a perfect realist ; he thought that every thing was what it | 
was ; he knew that people did laugh sometimes, but he could not | 
tell why they laughed, nor did he know what they laughed at; be- 
sides, he was a genius, and there is a certain solemnity in genius 
incompatible with laughter and waggery, especially in the higher | 
order of genius, that is, epic poem and tragedy genius. 

When he had presented all his letters of introduction, he found | 
that all to whom he had been introduced were unanimous in the | 
opinion that the present was the worst possible time for a young 
man to come to London on a literary speculation. But there was 
another point on which they were also unanimous, and that was a | 
very important one—they were all quite willing, and would be most | 
happy, to do any thing to serve him. With this consoling thought | 
he took to himself lodgings, and set about writing an epic poem. 
What a very great genius, or what a very small stomach, a man 
must have who can write an epic poem in less time than he can 
spend five guineas in victuals, and drink, and lodging! especially | 
when one pound sixteen shillings and sixpence have been deducted | 
from that sum for travelling expenses. But with genius so great, | 
or with stomach so small, Ferdinand Harwood was not gifted ; | 
therefore, his money was all gone before his epic poem was finished. | 
That was a pity. Still there was no need to be cast down, for he | 
could but call on those friends who would be most happy to do any 
thing to serve him. He called accordingly ; but that very thing | 
which would have been of the greatest immediate service to him, | 
viz., a dinner, none of them would give him: he did not ask them | 
to be sure, but it was their business to ask him: it was not, how- 
ever, their pleasure. Generous people, I have frequently had oc- 
easion to observe, like to do good in their own way ; they object to 
all kind of dictation ; so it was with Ferdinand Harwood’s friends. 
They did not give him a dinner, which, at best, could have served | 
him but a single day. They gave him good advice enough to last | 
him for many months; they recommended him to finish his poem 
as soon as he could, and, in the meantime, perhaps, his friends, 
they said, would afford him some temporary assistance. “ Alack ! 
alack!” gaid Ferdinand to himself, “I wish my friends would tell 
me who my friends are !” 

It happened, in the course of his multifarious reading, that Fer- 
dinand had somewhere seen it set down in print that booksellers 
are the best patrons of genius; so he went to a very respectable 
bookseller ; and, after waiting two hours and three quarters, was | 
admitted to an audience. Ferdinand thought he had never seen | 
such a nice man in his life—so pleasant, so polite, such a pray-take- 
a-chair-ative style of address, that by a hop, skip, and a jump effort | 
of imagination, Ferdinand, with his mind’s eye, saw his poem al- | 
ready printed, and felt his mind’s fingers paddling among the sove- 
reigns he was to receive for the copyright. At the mention of an 
epic poem, the bookseller looked serious ; of course it was all right | 
that he should look so, for an epic poem is a serious matter. 





nobody should admire him whom Sir Arthur Bradley had pronounced 
to be equal to Thomson. 

It now occurred to him that about this time Sir Arthur Bradley 
himself might be in London. He knew that the baronet had a 
house in town, but he did not know where, so he inquired of one 
or two people in Holborn, and they could not tell him; but finding 
a Court Guide on a book-stall, the secret of Sir Arthur’s town resi- 


|| dence was revealed to him; and, having ascertained that it was at 


the west end of the town, he prepared to seek it out. For a while 
he was puzzled to find the west end of the town, for it appeared to 
him that the town had no end. However, as they who seek till 
they find will not lose their labour, so it happened with Ferdinand 
Harwood, who did at last discover the residence of his patron, far 
away, indeed, from any end of the town, for it was in the midst of 
many squares and streets. It seemed to the unfortunate genius 
that he was destined to meet with wonders and paradoxes wherever 
he went, for the servant who opened the door to him told him that 
Sir Arthur Bradley could not be seen. Is he invisible? thought 
Ferdinand ; and so thinking he looked astonished. ‘“ Indeed, Mr. 
Harwood,” said the servant, ‘‘ my master is in such a state that he 
can see no one!” 

“Is he blind?” said Ferdinand. 

“No,” replied the porter. 

“Ts he deaf?” 

“No,” replied the porter. 

“Then I wish you would tell him that I am starving !” 

Now the domestics of Sir Arthur Bradley had not any idea of 
starving ; therefore the porter looked upon Ferdinand Harwood 
with much astonishment, and seemed for a moment to regard the 
starving man as a great natural curiosity; but when the first shock 
of his wonder was over, he felt compassion for the youth: for 
though he did not know what starving was, so far as himself was 
concerned, yet he knew that it was something greatly to be dreaded; 
and as he found it a serious inconvenience even to wait for his 
dinner, of course he concluded that it must be a far greater incon- 
venience to have no dinner to wait for. The domestic, notwith- 
standing the invisibility of Sir Arthur Bradley, invited Ferdinand 
into the house, and into the housekeeper’s room; and when the 
servants heard that he was starving, they all lifted up their hands, 
and eyes, and voices, saying, “‘ Law bless us! what, the young man 
what used to make such nice poetry!” They were incredulous, 
forgetting that poetry is not good to eat. But. when the house- 
keeper brought him out some cold beef and pickled walnuts, they 
all saw that he had a marvellously good appetite. While he was 
eating they kept asking him many questions, to none of which he 
had leisure to make reply. But at last he finished, and when 
he had satisfied his hunger, he was desirous of satisfying his cu- 
riosity ; he made inquiries into the cause of Sir Arthur’s invisibility, 
and he heard that the baronet was in great trouble because his 
daughter had married against his consent. ‘I should not care 








| who was married or who was single,” said Ferdinand to himself, 








connexion,” was the answer. 

When Ferdinand Harwood heard this, he supposed that she 
might have married the parish-clerk, or the village blacksmith ; 
but when he heard that the degradation went no farther than to a 
marriage with a merchant in the city, he was rather more surprised 
at the fastidiousness of Sir Arthur Bradley than at the humble taste 
of his daughter, and he replied, “ It is well it is no worse.” 

“But he is of such low origin,” said the cook. 

“ Not lower than Adam, who was formed out of the dust of the 
ground,” replied Ferdinand. 

“Sir Arthur swears,” said the butler, “ that he will not leave 
hera single shilling ; and that if any of the servants carry any letter 
or message to her, they shall lose their places ; and that if her bro- 
ther keeps up any acquaintance with her, he shall be disinherited.” 

‘“‘ Bless me, what a Turk!” exclaimed Ferdinand; “I could not 
have thought when he admired my poetry, and said that it was 
equal to Thomson’s Seasons, that he was capable of being in such 
a towering passion.” 

While he was speaking, a message came from Mr. Bradley, the 
son of Sir Arthur, to desire that Mr. Harwood would favour him 
with his company in the library for a few minutes. Ferdinand 
obeyed the summons, and the son of the angry baronet said, “ Mr. 
Harwood, understanding that you were in the house, I took the 
liberty to send for you to ask whether you will have the goodness 
to take a small parcel into the city for me?” 

“Sir,” replied Ferdinand, whose spirits and gratitude were amply 
excited by the opportune refreshment of the baronet’s pantry, “I 
would walk to the world’s end to serve any individual of the illus- 
trious house of Bradley.” 

*T don’t wish you to walk so far as that,” replied Mr. Bradley ; 
“but if you will deliver this packet to its address, you will oblige 
me. You can keep a secret?” 

* Ay, that I can,” said Ferdinand ; and he was about to tell Mr. 
Bradley how many secrets he had kept, by way of proof and illus- 
tration, but the young gentleman had not time or inclination to hear 
them, and he cut the matter short by saying, ““ You have heard 
from the servants of my sister’s marriage, and of my father’s dis- 
approbation of it. This parcel is addressed to her, and I must 
beg that you will deliver it into her hands, and bring me at your 
earliest convenience an answer.” 

Mr. Bradley, with the parcel, put also a piece of money into the 
messenger’s hand, and the messenger put the money into his pocket 
without looking at it; but he made as much haste out of the house 
as he possibly could, in order that he might ascertain whether it 
were a shilling or a sovereign. He would have been glad of a 
shilling, but of a sovereign gladder still—and it was a sovereign. 
So he walked along light-heartedly, singing judilate, and for a mo- 
ment he forgot the Leviticud. Then he said to himself, “TI shall 
get more by going errands, than by writing epic poems.” 

When he arrived at the merchant’s house, which was quite as 
handsome and well furnished as Sir Arthur Bradley’s, and saw the 
baronet’s married daughter, the lady very readily recognized him 
as the Mr. Harwood who was distinguished for his poetical talents. 
“So you have come to London to exercise your poetical talents,” 
said Mrs. Marshall; “I hope you find it answer?” 

“ T cannot say much for the matter at present,” replied Ferdinand. 

“T believe that poetry is not done at a premium now,” said the 
merchant, who happened to be present at the colloquy. 

“ Ah, sir!” said Ferdinand, not exactly apprehending the mer- 
cantile metaphor, but perfectly understanding the word premium, 
“T only wish that a premium was offered for poetry, I think I 
should win it. But the publishers are in a conspiracy against me, 
and will not let the public judge of my talents.” 

“Then if I were in your place I would conspire against the 
publishers, and not let them have any more manuscripts.” 

“ But, sir, how can I live without it?” 

“« How do you live with it?” 

“Not at all,” replied Ferdinand, “but what else canI do? | 
have no skill in farming, and no capital to stock a farm withal.” 

“Then of course, you cannot be a farmer. Can you write?” 

“ Admirably.” 

* Do you understand accounts?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ Will you try a seat in my counting-house ?” 

“ Most thankfully.” 

Twenty years after this, Sir Arthur Bradley was reconciled to 
his daughter; and Mr. Marshall retired from business, and Ferdi- 
nand Harwood succeeded him, rejoicing that he had not succeeded 


as a poet. 
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A SKETCH OF A BELGIAN LADY. 
(Not of the capital.) 
“She rises generally about seven o'clock, provided the children, 
who all sleep in her room, have permitted her to repose till so late 
an hour. Her toilet does not take long; a black petticoat being 


the only addition she makes to the cap and brown cotton wrapping- 
gown in which she sleeps. In this equipage, with one child in her 
arms, and half a dozen following her, she goes down to breakfast ; 
which repast is often taken in the kitchen and lasts but a few mo- 
ments, admits cries and quarrellings for slices of bread and butter, 
and mugs of coffee. 














“This trouble over, the lady commences the toilet of her little 
family ; an operation which she always performs carefully and neatly, 
and the children are despatched to school. 

“ A general review of the mansion follows ; and woe to the ser- 
vants if any candle-ends of the preceding night have been burned 
too low—if a single grain of dust be visible on the furniture, or a 
cup broken: for crimes of this cast ever become the subjects of 
vehement reproach. 

“At length the bell rings for mass; a morning dress, not pecu- 
liar for its elegance, succeeds to the first costume: a black cloak 
and hood is thrown over it; and, with a basket on her arm, she re- 
pairs to church, and from thence to make bargains and execute 

“This period, the happiest of her day, is prolonged till dinner. In 
the course of her peregrination she meets her acquaintance, and the 
most innocent little gossipings take place. It is now that she learns 
how Mrs. Such-a-one gave beyond what she ought for a turbot; 
and, consequently, how very bad a manager she must be: while on 
the other hand, Mrs. Somebody is so stingy, that she stands half an 
hour higgling about green peas ; Mrs. A. has given her maid warn- 
ing; Mrs. B. has a sick baby; and the curé has made a visit at 
least half an hour long to Miss C. 

** And now the clock strikes twelve, and dinner leads everybody 
home. The children are returned from school; the tumult and the 
din begin again ; and the young ones contrive to render the dinner 
as miserable as the breakfast. This dinner, however, is eaten in a 
handsome room, ornamented with mirrors, carpets, and so forth, 
but none of the thousand and one little prettinesses which consti- 
tute elegance and comfort. Every thing is handsome and correct ; 
and every thing is heavy and gloomy. Its tenants know the wants 
of animal life, but little more : the dinner is good and abundant, but 
the conversation—nought. 

“The meal ended and the dessert distributed among the chil- 
dren, peace is once more restored by their dismissal to school. 

“The lady then places herself at her window with her work, 
which she continues without interruption till she goes to vespers ; 
after which she gives the children their supper and puts them to 
bed ; then undresses herself, puts her hair into papillotes, says her 
prayers, and, while waiting the return of her spouse, amuses herself 
by chatting a little with the servants in the kitchen. A well-be- 
haved husband is never later than nine: as soon as he appears, a 
substantial supper is served, and at ten the whole house is in a state 
of profound repose. 

“This life, with very few exceptions, is that of all the ladies of 
Belgiun. 

“If their minds do not greatly improve by it, their plumpness 
and fresh complexions prove at least that it agrees with their con- 
stitutions. What can they wish for more? Of what use would 
mind be to them? A Fleming marries in order to have a house- 
keeper who will not cheat him—his dinner punctually served—his 
children kept clean—and his stockings mended. He asks for nothing 
more, and is perfectly contented with this. They are happy. What 
more can be desired! nothing; excepting, perhaps, the not being 
obliged to witness a happiness so insupportable.” 


ADVANTAGES OF MENDICITY. 

Rags, which are the reproach of poverty, are the beggar’s robes, 
the graceful insignia of his profession, his tenure, his full dress, 
the suit in which he is expected to show himself in public. He is 
never out of the fashion, or limpeth awkwardly behind it. He is 
not required to put on court mourning. He weareth all colours, 
fearing none. His costume hath undergone less change than the 
quaker’s. He is the only man in the universe who is not obliged 
to study appearances. The ups and downs of the world concern 
him no longer. He alone continueth in one stay. The price of 
stock or land affecteth him not. The-fiuctuations of agricultural 
or commercial prosperity touch him not, or at worst but change his 
customers. He is not «xpected to become bail or surety for any 
one. Noman troubleth him with questioning his religion or politics. 
He is the only free man in the universe. If I were not the inde- 
pendent gentleman that I am, rather than be a retainer to the great, or 
a poor relation, I would choose, out of the delicacy and true great- 
ness of my mind, to be a beggar. 


FISHING IN THE GANGES. 

“In going up the Ganges, I had an opportunity of seeing the 
most singular mode of catching fish ever adopted ; and as it bears 
some relation to the subject, I will also describe it to you. During 
the periodical rains, the great river I mentioned overflows its banks, 
and causes vast inundations ; so that I have been sailing for nearly 
a day together in a continued fresh-water sea. After the floods 
have subsided, the smaller fish crowd up the nullas, or rivulets 
formed by the draining of the land, perhaps fearful of the larger 
foes, or themselves in search of food. A fisherman of an idle sort, 
you may think, plies his dingy, or punt, up one of these, and when 
it grates the sand, moors it across the stream. With a long, in- 
dented bone, somewhat resembling a call made for quail, he, in great 
unconcern, with his ‘hubble-hubble,’ or goorgooru, (a pipe so called 
from the bubbling it makes in having the smoke drawn through a 
half-filled cocoa-nut shell) in one hand, and his musical instrument 
in the other, creaks along the gunnel of the boat, and awaits the 
arrival of the invited. Strange to say, his guests, attracted by the 
noise, do arrive, and finding thé shallow stream obstructed by an 
unusual object, the boat, throw themselves over. This leap is 
well calculated, and would be effectual, but that (as I should have 
explained) our Hindoo has extended a net on the lee side of the boat, 
and against this they commonly strike, and are entangled in the 
meshes. By such means I saw some dozens of these little animals 
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“ Love and 1 Diplomacy. ”"—The acai sketch with this title, which 
occupies the first page in the present number of the Mirror, although cre- 
dited to the London Court Magazine, was in fact written (not exclusively 
however,) for this journal, and was designed to appear simultaneously 
in both ; the writer having stipulated with the conductor of the English 
periodical, that a proof should be sent to the New-York Mirror, at least 
a month before its publication in England. The tale has, therefore, all 
the merit of originality to the readers of the Mirror ; a fact worth men- 
tioning, although its real and piquant beauty would bee ensured it a 
place in our columns, under any circumstances. We feel assured that 
no judicious reader to whom the contents of the Mirror have been fa- 
miliar during any portion of the last two years, will fail to recognize at 
once in “ Love and Diplomacy,” the “fine Roman hand” of a regular 
contributor and correspondent ; there is no mistaking the flowing easy 
style and the happy touches of description. The “first impression” on 
the reader’s mind will leave no room for doubt or misapprehension. 





Modern gallantry.—Would that Elia’s description* of what the con- 
duct of man toward woman ought to be, were in good sooth a descrip- 
tion of what it is; and that the gentle rebuke of “sweet Susan Win- 
stanley” could find an echo in every man’s bosom! Then respect and 
attention to females, simply because they are females, and not as the 
result of accident, situation or circumstance, such as youth, beauty 
affection, talent, or wealth, might become, much more than it is, a duty, 
felt to be so, and pleasantly too, and honoured by universal observance. 
This is one of the points upon which we, the people of these republican 
states, hold it both pleasant and proper to say pretty things in our own 
behalf; assuming the virtue in question to be one, by the possession of 
which we are not less distinguished than by our exclusive enjoyment of 
liberty, and superior enlightenment over all the rest of the world. It is 
true that, as yet, our perfect and graceful performance of all the demands 
of politeness in our treatment of women, has never become a prominent 
theme of self-praise in fourth-of-July orations, like those other laudable 
features of our national character; but it is nevertheless, firmly esta- 
blished as part of our moral creed—as a thing about which there is, and 
of right ought to be, no dispute, among people of common discernment 
and candor. Unhappily, there is more of theory than of practice, in our 
high regard for the sex. It may be that we know, well enough, what is 
right, but we most assuredly fall short in the doing it. Else there would 
be many things undone which offend the eyes and the feelings of such, 
as by the grace of more careful training or natures of gentler impress, 
are blest with the thought and the will to perform, as well as the know- 
ledge how men ought to demean themselves in their relations with 
women. We should not see gentlemen (!) smoking cigars in that part 
of a steamboat which, being hallowed by the presence of ladies, ought to 
be sacred from that annoyance, even though there were not a prohibiting 
notice displayed—merely, as it appears in most cases, to be utterly dis- 
regarded. Then too, we should never see, what was seen by us, not 
very long since—ladies come down to the cabin to dine, a few moments 
after the bell had been rung, and be suffered to walk from the foot to the 
head of the table, return, and go again upon deck, unable to find a seat, 
while some hundred or more of hungering men were plying their knives 
and forks, as if for a wager. Nor should we behold such a spectacle as 
was exhibited within a few weeks, when, being on board one of the 
small boats that run to some of the river-towns, a shower of rain came 
suddenly and surprised most of the passengers, who were enjoying the 
air on the upper deck, and the men, aimost without exception, ran down 
the stairs and took shelter upon the main deck, leaving the ladies to get 
down as they might, with but very small prospect of finding a place 
either to stand or sit, under the cover, when they should get there. It 
is very true that in some points, there is a consideration manifested for 
the convenience and feelings of women, which deserves approbation— 
not, however, as a peculiar merit, but simply as the performance of what 
is right—and contrasts favourably with the general practice in other 
countries. This consideration is more especially manifested in theatres, 
and in travelling by land. Females in both these situations, do certainly 
meet (in general) with becoming respect and attention ; more, probably, 
on the whole, than in Europe. Nothing is more common than for gen- 
tlemen in our theatres to rise and offer their places to ladies, at any 





* The essay of which the description referred to, is part, will be found on 
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stage of the performance; and the and comfort with which 
Sakai cap medi ay Gaede be Sd Geo ec che 
remarked by foreigners, particularly Englishmen, in whose country a 
woman making a journey alone, would think herself fortunate if only 
neglected. It is strange that the principle does not extend to ail places 
of public resort for amusement, and to steamboats. But so it is; acts 
of rudeness and incivility are committed in gardens, and in concert- 
rooms, which in a theatre would be promptly noticed and most unequi- 
vocally condemned, even by the audience. An instance occurred within 
our own observation at Niblo’s garden, on the night of the trial be- 
| tween the trampets, which was observed by more than one foreign gen- 
tleman standing near, and must have impressed them strongly in favour 


If || of New-York politeness. The garden was very much crowded, and 


great numbers of ladies were unable to procure even standing-room, much 
less seats, in the saloon. Chairs had been placed on the piazza at the 
back of the house, most of which were occupied by ladies, standing upon 
them, so as to look over the heads of the auditors grouped round the 
doors of the music-room. Three of these chairs, however, were en- 
grossed by as many young men, fashionably dressed, who were also 
standing, but, as it seemed from their inattention to the music, more for 
the sake of being seen than of either seeing or hearing. At the close of 
one of the acts, a lady, young, of elegant appearance, and evidently far 
advanced in that state which gives woman the strongest claim to man's 
attention and kindness, approached the piazza, leaning heavily upon the 
arm of a gentleman, and obviously much fatigued. As she drew nigh, 
the three dashing young men looked at her, whispered together, (proba- 
bly some remarks upon her appearance,) and retained their places ; she 
passed in front of them, ascended the steps, and stood leaning against 
the railing—they looked at her again—end retained their places ; after 
some moments, the gentleman by whom she was accompanied, left her, 
standing, observing aloud as he went, that he would try to procure a 
chair from the house ; the remark attracted the notice of an old, white- 
headed gentleman sitting at some little distance, who instantly rose and 
brought Ais chair to the lady; and the three dashing young men tapped 
their boots with their little canes and remained standing upon theirs, 
fully impressed, no doubt, with a perfect sense of their own elegance, 
courtesy and refinement. 








Miss Harriet Martineau.—From the last letter of Mr. W1LL1s—who is 
now in London—we copy the following passage respecting this amiable 
and distinguished female :—‘ I was taken yesterday, by the clever tran- 
slator of Faust, to see the celebrated Miss Martineau. She has, per- 
haps, at this moment, the most general and enviahle reputation in Eng- 
land, and is the only one of the literary clique whose name is mentioned 
without some envious qualification. Her mind is considered one of the 
clearest and least prejudiced of the age, and every body is talking of her 
proposed visit to America with pleasure and expectation. Her observa- 
tions, whatever they may be, (and I have no doubt they will be justice 
itself,) will be relied on implicitly in England. 

“T found her a much younger person than I had anticipated, and far 
better looking than the common pictures of her. I never saw a woman 
who impressed me as being so utterly free from all disguise and affecta- 
tion. Frankness, truth and earnestness are the prominent characteristics 
of her manner. She is a little deaf, and converses with her friends by 
means of a pliable acoustic tube, the ivory trumpet of which you place 
near your mouth, speaking only in your ordinary tone. 

“ This letter will hardly reach America before her. She sails from 
Liverpool immediately, reer ones by Miss Jeffrey, and Mr. Julius, a 
German, commissioned by his government to visit the penitentiaries of 
the United States. th necessity of bespeaking for so distin- 
guished a visiter as Miss Martineau, the warmest attentions of our 
country. She goes with high anticipations, and whatever she may find 
to object to in our society and institutions, it will be done, there cannot 
be a doubt, in a spirit of womanly and simple candor. She is sped on 
her way by the best wishes of the best hearts in England. I trust she 
will be met over the sea by wishes and welcomes as warm and as 
many.” 


Theatrical news.—The Park theatre has been repaired, cleansed, re- 
arranged and beautified, externally and internally. The interior is more 
beautiful, and, we think, in better taste now, than at any former period 
of its existence. We shall, perhaps, give a description of the changes 
in our next publication. There is every prospect of a brilliant and pro- 
fitable campaign. James Wallack has returned. Mathews was to sail 
on the fifteenth of August; and will probably soon be here. Sheridan 
Knowles was to embark at Liverpool on the first of August, and will pro- 
bably arrive before the Mirror containing this paragraph, goes to the 
press. Mr. and Mrs. Wood were engaged immediately on their arrival 
in England, for Drury-lane and Covent-garden, both under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Bunn. Charles Kemble was in treaty for an engagement 
at the same theatres. Mr. Knowles will be certain of a hearty and cor- 
dial welcome, not only as one of the first dramatists of the age, but also 
asa finished gentleman, a man of fine talents, and a scholar. An early 
number of the Mirror (perhaps the next) will contain a biographical sketch 
of his life and writings, written for this journal by R. Sheldon Macken- 
zie, Esq. editor of the Liverpool (Eng.) Chronicle, and from whose pen 
a graceful little poem enriched our last impression. Miss Phillips, who 
ranks second only to the Kemble in tragedy, has arrived, and will appear 
next week. The arrival of Mr. Latham, the low comedian, is also an- 
nounced. Altogether the company at the Park is very strong this season. 


A beautiful image —As we have mentioned elsewhere, in our perusal of 
Campbell's Life of Mrs. Siddons, we have been not less struck with the 
beauty of the style, than with the interest necessarily resulting from the 
character and brilliant performances of the great actress. The elegance 
wilh whieh coveell of Ge eines ies ee ee 
themselves in prose, has been often noticed and commented upon ; and 
we think that by no one has the possession of this ambi-d 
OF we ma abe tn tan} tend Claas aU aAEEEar aay Game 
bell. Rogers, perhaps, may compete with him ; but with the single ex 
ception of Rogers, Campbell undoubtedly writes the purest and most per- 
fect English of any living author. His memoir of the Siddons abounds 
with gems of felicitous expression. There is one with which we have 
been particularly captivated ; it flashed upon dur mind like a sun-beam, 
when we first read it, and the more we think of it, the more exquisite 
it seems. Speaking of the tregedy of Cymbeline, he says that “we have 
sustained, at the same 


a richly-stained window, that hides the landscape, and yet glows with 
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its light.” 
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FORGET THEE ?—NEVER. 


THEN be it so; and let us part, 
Since love like mine has failed to move thee ; 
But do not think this constant heart 
Can ever cease, ingrate, to love thee : 
No! spite of all thy cold disdain, 
I’ll bless the hour when first I met thee ; 
And rather bear whole yeais of pain, 
Than e’en for one short hour forget thee : 
Forget thee ’—never. 


Still mem’ry, now my only friend, 
Shall with her soothing art endeavour 
Bly present anguish to suspend, 
By painting pleasures lost forever ; 
She shall the happy hours renew, 
When full of hope and smiles I met thee, 
And little thought the day to view 
When thou wouldst wish me to forget thee : 
Forget thee ?—never. 


Yet I have lived to view that day, 
To mourn my past destructive blindness ; 
To see now turned with scorn away, 
Those eyes once filled with answering kindness. 
But go—farewell—and be thou blest, 
If thoughts of what I feel will let thee ; 
Vet, though thy image kills my rest, 
*T'were greater anguish to forget thee : 


Forget thee ?—never. G! W. M. 





REMARKABLE CIRCUMSTANCE. 

The following paragraph is taken from a Pittsburgh paper, and is 
authenticated by the signatures of three gentlemen of that place. The 
fact that terrestrial substances and animals are sometimes borne through 
the air by storms, is well estabiished ; but still, when it does occur, it is 
a legitimate subject of wonder and admiration :—On Saturday evening, 
the ninth instant, about five o’clock, the southwestern hemisphere be- 
came suddenly overspread by heavy dark clouds, that indicated the 
fust approach of a storm, which was carried swiftly along by the angry 
wind, and smote the earthas though the very elements were at war with 
each other. Soon the water began to gush from its cistern. During the 
extreme part of the rain, some of the prisoners in the jail observed some- 
thing falling, resembling the small stones that may be seen on the beach 
of a river. What first attracted attention was the rattling upon the 
bricks in the yard. When the storm had subsided, the prisoners were 
not a little astonished as well as delighted, at finding that not only 
inactive stones were to be found, but that numbers of living muscles 
had been removed from their native element, and were ready for gather- 
ing within the jail walls. The number found is not accurately known, 
as some went immediately to work on the fresh dainty, opening, salting, 
and swallowing, until they were consumed ; one person, however, pick- 
ed up ten before the others were informed that the yard abounded with 
fresh muscles. Some of them, from appearance, must have weighed 
two ounces ; there were also several round stones found, one of which 
would weigh four or five ounces, and which may yet be seen. On the 
same evening there were some frogs taken captive, while hopping about, 
apparently rather dissatisfied at finding themselves confined within the 
jail walls. The ancients cannot recollect of such visiters making their 
appearance within the walls of the jail before. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF PROVERBS 


The Spaniards (says D'Israeli) may appeal to their proverbs to show 
that they were a high-minded and independent race. A whiggish jealousy 
of the monarchical power stamped itself upon this ancient one—“ The 
king goes as far as he is able, but not as far as he desires.” At a later 
period, when the national genius became more subdued, and every Span- 
iard dreaded to find under his roof a spy or informer, this proverb arose— 
“ Conel rey yla inquisicion chit on!” ‘ With the king and inquisition, 
hush!” The Italians paint the activity of friendship by the following 
proverbs : “‘ Who feels love in the breast feels a spur in his limbs”—and 
“Friends tie their purses with cobweb’s thread.” Among historical 
proverbs, none are more interesting than those which perpetuate national 
events, connected with those of another people. When a Frenchman 
would let you understand that he has settled with his creditors, the pro- 
verb is, “ J’ai payée tous mes Anglois.” “ I have paid all my English.” 
This originated when John, the French king, was taken prisoner by the 
Black Prince, levies of moneys were made for his ransom, and for many 
French lords, and they have perpetuated the military glory of the nation, 
by making the English and their creditors synonymous terms. The 
Spanish proverb concerning England is well known— War with the 
world, and peace with England.” Some Italians who have domiciliated 
in merry England at the jovial season, have given currency to the pro- 
verb— Ha piu da fare che i forni di natale in Ingilterra” “He has 
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CURIOUS FACTS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

The rattlesnake finds a superior foe in the deer and the black snake. 
Whenever a buck discovers a rattlesnake in a situation which invites 
attack, he loses no time in preparing for battle. He makes up to within 
ten or twelve feet of the snake—then leaps forward and aims to sever 
the body of the snake with his sharp bifurcated hoofs. The first onset 
is most commonly successful, but if otherwise, the buck repeats the trial 
until he cuts the snake in twain. The rapidity and fatality of his skilful 
maneeuvre leave but a slight chance for its victim either to escape or to 
inject his poison into his more alert antagonist. The black snake is 
also more than an equal competitor against the rattlesnake. Such is 
its celerity of motion, not only in running, but in entwining itself round 
its victim, that the rattlesnake has no way of escaping from its fatal 
embrace. When the black and rattlesnakes are about to meet for battle, 
the former darts forward at the height of his speed, and strikes at the 
neck of the latter with unerring certainty, leaving = foot or two of the 
upper part of his own body at liberty. In an instant he encircles him 
within five or six folds ; he then stops and looks the strangled and gasp- 
ing foe in the face, to ascertain the effect produced upon his corseted 
body. If he shows signs of life, the coils are mu!tiplied and the screws 
tightened—the operator all the while narrowly watching the countenance 
of the helpless victim. Thus the two remain thirty or forty minutes— 
the executioner then slackens one coil, noticing at the same time whether 
any signs of life appear ; if so, the coil is resumed and retained until the 
incarcerated wretch is completely dead. The moccasin snake is destroy- 
ed in the same way. 

THE EMPRESS MARIA LOUISA AND BONAPARTE. 


While the emperor was visiting the quays at Boulogne, the empress 
was taking an airing in a boat in the interior of the port : she even went 
as far as the Estran. On her return she perceived Bonaparte, who 
was waiting for her. On quitting the vessel her foot slipped, and she 
would have fallen down, if General Vandamme, who held her hand, had 
not suspended her, by putting his arm around her waist. Bonaparte, 
who was about ten paces distant with the engineer, perceived the acci- 
dent ; he ran up, and said angrily, “‘What! do you not know yet, 
madam, how to use your feet?” Maria Louisa, without being discon- 
certed at this apostrophe, looked at him steadily, and said jocularly— 
“To hear you speak thus, sir, would not one think you never made a 
false step in your life?” This reproach was made in that tone, mixed 
with sweetness and dignity, which can only be acquired by a union of 
the favours of nature and the benefits of superior education. Bonaparte 
felt how much he was in the wrong, and although little accustomed to 
such remonstrances, he replied very submissively, “1 beg, madam, you 
will excuse my abruptness, and only attribute it to the fear occasioned 
by the idea of the harm a fall might do to yourself.” “ Since that is the 
case,” said the empress, still smiling, “I forgive you; give me your arm.” 








EDITORIAL OBSTINACY. 

The dogged obstinacy of some of the editorial fraternity is well hit off 
by an anecdote in a London paper, in import as follows :—The London 
editor had published the melancholy fact, that the once esteemed and in- 
fluential citizen, Mr. » had paid the forfeit to the injured laws of 
his country, the day before, at Tyburn ; he ascended the gallows and was 
turned off precisely at twelve o’clock. The gentleman whose exit from time 
was thus announced, called in a rage to know the meaning of the publi- 
cation. The editor assured him that it was a fact—that his paper never 
published any thing but facts. “ Why,” says the gentleman, “ do not 
your own eyes afford you proof that instead of having been hung yester- 
day, I am now alive and well, and before you to-day?” ‘ All I can do 
for you,” says the editor, after a moment’s reflection, “ is to publish that 
the rope broke, and the surgeon restored you to life.” 








A NEW INVENTION. 

The Taunton, Massachusetts, Whig, states that a gentleman in Bos- 
ton, who owns a large chemical establishment, has discovered a new spe- 
cies of fire which produces a most intense heat. It is produced by the 
mixture of tar and water. With this kind of fuel, a steamboat can pass 
the Atlantic, with the greatest safety. The discoverer declares that he 
can carry a steamboat from Providence to New-York by using this fuel, 
for five dollars. It is said that the invention of the cotton gin doubled 
the value of every acre of land in the southern states, and we are of opi- 
nion that the discovery above mentioned will double the value of the 
steam-engine. It will be especially important to the engines which are 
employed upon the railroads, and will remove one of the greatest obsta- 
cles to the general use of locomotives upon common roads. 





ADVANTAGE OF REFLECTION. 

A man lately attempted to shoot himself, and was so intent upon the 
undertaking that, standing before the glass, he mistook the reflection for 
himself—took deliberate aim and fired; and for some time considered 
himself a dead man. If he had thought for a month, it is doubtful 
whether his reflections would have been more to the purpose than that 
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AN AGREEABLE CONTRAST. 

If we look into the female mind, we shall find virtues of a brighter hue, 
though not of the same colours of which we boast. We have greater 
depth of investigation; they, greater acuteness of perception. Our 
strength of mind is compensated by their liveliness. If we have more 
courage to brave danger, they have far more fortitude to meet distress. 
Our eloquence has more force ; theirs has more persuasion. Their vir- 
tues are feminine, but as substantial and as useful as ours. You neve 
hear women rail against the married state as unmarried men frequently 
do. Gentleness and forbearance are so sweetly tempered and mingled 
in their constitutions, that they bear the hardships of their lot, however 
peculiarly severe it may be, without levelling a satire against such as 
are, by the generality of their sex, regarded as more fortunate. 


HIGHLAND CRITICISM. 

A Highland schoolmaster was lately expatiating on the superiority of 
the language of the Highlands over that of every other country, and, by a 
natural digression, came to remark on the glaring inaccuracies, as he con- 
ceived them to be, of the English tongue. In order to prove his many 
and grievous charges against propriety, he took the word hypocrite by 
way of illustration. “ Here,” said he, in the accent of Mull, “ you calla 
man that is faithless to his religious profession, a heepocreet, and a woman 
of the character, you call her a heepocreet too ; now,” said the learned 
Donald, rearing back his head with an air of dignity that might have done 
for the great lexicographer himself, “if the man be a heepocreet, both 
common sense and gender of the noun must tell you that the woman 
ought to be called a sheepocreet.” 


CHIVALROUS HEROIND 


The most singular combat by which arms were ever gained, was one 
which happened in the family of Hotot. The family of Dudley, in North- 
hamptonshire, bears for a crest a woman’s head, with a helmet ; her hair 
dishevelled, and her throat-latch loose. The occasion of this crest was 
singular. In the year 1390, Hotot having a dispute with one Ringsdale, 
about the title to a piece of land, they agreed to meet on the disputed 
ground, and decide it by combat. Onthe day appointed, Hotot was laid 
up with the gout; rather than he should suffer in his honour, or lose his 
land, his daughter Agnes armed herself cap-a-pee, mounted her father’s 
steed, and went to meet Ringsdale at the time appointed. After a stub- 
born fight, she dismounted him, and when he was on the ground, she 
loosened her throat-latch, lifted up her helmet, and letting down her hair 
upon her shoulders, discovered her sex. Agnes afterwards married into 
the Dudley family; and in honour of this heroic action, her descendants 
have always used the above crest, with the motto Galaa spes salutis. 








HOW TO SPEAK WISELY. 


Think before thou speakest, 

First, what thou shalt speak ; 

Secondly, why thou shouldst speak ; 

Thirdly, to whom thou mayest have to speak ; 

Fourthly, about whom or what thou art to speak ; 

Fifthly, what will come from what thou dost speak; 

Sixthly, what may be the benefit from what thou shalt speak ; 

Seventhly, who may be listening to what thou shalt speak. 
Put thy word on thy fingers’ ends before thou speakest it, and tum it 
over these seven ways before thou speakest it; and there will never 
come any harm from what thou shalt say. 
Catwg the wise delivered this counsel to Taliesin, chief of the bards, 
when he gave him his blessing. 

SIR JOHN HERSCHEL. 

Recent accounts from Sir John Herschel, to a relative in Germany, 
state that he had fixed his abode about five miles from Cape Town, and 
near Table Mountain. His instruments had been safely transported to 
their destination, and his twenty-foot telescope fixed ready for making 
observations. The nights were so fine and clear, that three out of five 
were applicable to the unimpeded “ study of the stars ;” and not over- 
clouded, or infected with a thick atmosphere, which so frequently inter 
fere with the labours of the astronomers in Europe. 


VALUE OF LADIES. 
It was stated at a late anniversary meeting of the Ladies’ Bible Asso 
ciation in England, that a calculation has been made at Birmingham 
respecting the proportionate value of the services of gentlemen and ladies, 
as collectors for charitable and religious purposes, and it was found that 
one lady was worth thirteen gentlemen and a half! 
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